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“It is harder nr ae i ee rout “mill,” she sighed. 
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The Indian who first gazed with 


THE WORTH OF THE | sszeneet 2 Naser iesoran 


and superstitious, saw nothing but | 
WORKER Wonder ; the engineer, who followed | 
: centuries after, educated and en- 

lightened, saw Wort6. 


The other man, thoughtful and profound, sees that huge crowd—that great 
human Niagara—in another aspect. He realises that every unit is a con- 
tributor to the carrying on of the world’s work, and he has forced upon him the 
fact that the “man in the street” is of immense importance, for after all he it is 
that makes the world go round. 


Now the Wort§ of the Worker has been fully realised by the proprietors of 


And, recognising his worth, they have considered his well-being in placing at | 
| his disposal a great Food Beverage possessing properties second to none in 
value for building up and sustaining both brain and frame. 


7 For all Workers Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is the ideal food, and its constant 
‘@ use will contribute largely to the workers’ success in the battle of life, 


A packet can be purchased for the small sum of sixpence. 
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“VW ASELINE” 


There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable preparation th: 


ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT 


Wane = 


THE GLO TIME, EVER-POPULAR HOUSEHOLD 
HAIR TONIC poviee | 
Biliousness, Sick Head- k 


ache, Constipation, 
Errors in Diet—Eat- 
ing or Drinking. 

Thirst, Giddiness, 


LETS THE HAIR GROW. 


pure the secret of ite marvellous sucess. It lets the hair grow. No foreing, 
no weird massaging, tugging, rending, or other her scalp gymnastics need be pev- 


formed with “*Vaseline”’ Hair Tonio. Itlets the hair grow by R ? 
removing all obstructions, by killing all harmful germ life. Tt penetrates the sdalp, heumatic or i. 
and geta right down to the roots of the choked-up follicles, and frees the tender hair, Gouty Poison. Feveri 
oo that it can fight through. Cold 
Wii 

“VWascline” Hair Tonic is unlike any other preparation offered 
for the hair. It is a real hair fertiliser, and is to the hair what sunlight is to plant @ High Ter 
life. It is both a skin and hatr food. perature 

“Vaseline” Hair Tonic is a liquid preparation of Petrol 

* gn Quick Pulse « 


delicately perfumed, and is absolutely safe under all circumstances. It is the Best 
Hair Tonic because it removes the actual source of trouble in the scalp and lets 
the hair grow. Sold in bottles. Prices: 1/-, 2/-, and 3/- per bottle. If not obtaina btaimable 
locally, a trial bottle will be sent, Post Free, to —r address in the United Kingdom 
upon receipt of Postal Order. 


Feverish Con 
ditions gener 
ally. It prove: 
beneficfal in th 

early stages © 
Diarrhea. 


FREE.—A descriptive pamphlet, explaining the uses of all the ‘“‘ Vaseline " Preparations, 
will be sent post free on application. 


CAUTION. 
Examine the Capsule and 


see that it ts marked ENO’S 
‘FRUIT SALT, otherwise you IT 18 MOST VALUABLE T° 


have the sincerest form of flattery. TRAVELLERS, ESPECIALLY 
—IMIT ATION. IN HOT COUNTRIES, 


The word “Vaseline ”’ is the Registered Trade Mark of the 


Guesesroveh MANUFACTURING Go., 


42 Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.O, 
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BV Ti@ Tor Os Cope 
PATRONIZED BY H.M. THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN. STUMES jE 
GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. Sie ass Be Delivered ae as of dapestt tree: 

This Phenomenal Offer is made to the readers of Pearson's Weekly, 
4/11/09, On receipt of P.O. for 65/6 we will forward direct from our 


a: and ba ance b; monthly subscriptions. 
G6. GRAVES. tn ITED, SHEFFIELD 

Looms to our add: one of our 

“ PRUD : wer MALF- onan 

Suitable for Dra =: 


| 


somel bordered, in —§ 
380 erent Turkey 7 if 
patterns and fashion- 
able self-shades of 
ee nD 


urings, to 
wuit all a and large enough to cover 
These Carpets will be sent out as ae 


uaa CICARETTE 


as good saw 
ee eter FREE RUG 2:2 25 APER 
D Seual 19’ goor, apd being  syectality of our own, ap : BEST and PUREST g) GU AR ANT F ED 
qniddle rofits. Bohne 400,000 sold dur the past : 4 
twelve mon’ Money LARGEST SALE 1M ©’ BRITAIN 


wilieg: turned if not Repeat o: received from 
Ve J Thonsands of Repeat Fer set sel palnce Stockholm. 


rders and Unsolicited T 

monials received. With every Carpet we shall ABSOLUTELY GIVE 
AWAY a very handsome Rug to match, or we will pend 2 CARPETS 
and 2 BUGS for 10/6. 


BLANKETS | 
21/- 


=_— ah ‘Wholesale 


* MONEY RETURNED IN FULL : 
iF MOT FULLY SATISFIED. The lot, pcahes vee and sent on receipt of amoung, 


uaslity Cream Blankéts, soft, warm 
ASaperd Daa ttY sin. by 7ain., beautifully whipped 


penalty of £1,000) to— 
(Dept, 
‘ith crimson. Mrs. BROOKES ,‘2°"* an 
mh 2 Homespun Heather-Coloured Blankets, 


amp ‘urable and useful blanket, size 50in, by 70in., 
Combed White Twilled 
* Soren Some soft, and comfortable, 
finished and edged, size 5lin. by 7vin. 
2 e Coloured Shetland Blankets, very . ey 
“dures gale ott, warm, and comforsable fal FREE ; ye ee ee 
2 Ware Woollen = apne Oe soft =a — eae 


2 cnn Se 1 Ver a. Fine Qual =_ 
ream Coloure arm, Fine = 
Crib miamhats soft as velvet, wash well, nf 


beautiful finish, full size oe 
All orders conel in rotation as they arrive by pg dich WRITE BEDROOM TOWELS evEN WTR EACH PARCEL, 


Mes, BROOKES, tWe Eniicent Lady Specfaffst, 
has much pleasure in announcing that her remedy 
for song eee health Without medicine is the 
ns ood Lerss 
‘4 au ERY CASE. 
ae sta bt ssed Ik 
se sane Gr reer al pri 


one known, 


NATIONAL SHA 
EXCHANGE. 


See Page 32 


Illustrated ain Catalog es of Carpets, Hi ye ts, Table Linen, Bedsteads, Bedding, 
Overmantels, Curtains, &c., Post Fr ‘ree if mentioning Pearson’ ook Geral ay * Faas 2 writing. N.B. —Foreign The Best 
Orders executed, packed free, ona. shipped at lowest eo jE, LEEDS, 
Cheques and P, BAKING 


F. HODGSON & SONS, oxi 2 722. ‘WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. POWDER = 


eee . 
(8 Communications resnocting Advertisements should be sont to the Advertisement Department, “ PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, \ 


4 
, STO INTEREST: . 
To ELEVATE. TO AMUSE. 
No. 1007. eet WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 4, 1909. Se? Sixs, One Penny. 


STILL GOING STRONG! 


£890 has been 


PODPOPOS OP SSS SSO SS OHDOS SOOO OOOO OO! 


THIS IS THE IDEA: 


In the second column is a 
picture together with the first 
line of a Coupiect. You are invited 
to complete the Couplet by supply- 
fng another line, the last word 
of which shall rhyme with the 
last word of the line given. We 
have given you an alternative 
second line just to show you how 
easy it is. Now compose an 
original second line and send it 
tous under the conditions below. 


06000 0eee 
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TSSOSS FOEOCSCOOOOOSO 
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THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 


In the next column yon will find the 
frst line of a Picture Couplet together 
with a picture. What you have to do 
is to make a couplet by adding another 
line, the last word of which must rhyme 
with the last word of the line given. 


When you have written your couplet on 
the entry form, fill in your name and 
address in the space provided, cut out the 
entry form, attach to it a postal order 
for sixpence, and place it in an envelope 
addressed to the Eprror, Pearson's Weekly, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


Mark your envelope “Lacste” in the top 
left-hand corner. 

All attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, 
November 4 Those arriving later will be disqualified. 

Everyone who enters must compete on the printed entry 
ieee, sod send a postal order for 6d. with it. The P.O. 
must be made payable to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and 
should be crossed “& Co.” The number must be written 
in the space provided on the entry form. Where one P.O. 
of higher value is sent to cover more than one attempt, the 
number of this P.O. should be written on each entry 
form. 


All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry 
forms or they will be disqualified. 


Of the amount received (after @educting ten per cent.) 
three-fourths will be divided amongst the senders of the ten 
lines which are coneidercd to be the best by the adjudicators, 
by whom originality of idea will be taken into consideration. 
td there are more senders than one of a line thus selected 
by the adjudicators, tenth part of this three-fourths will 
be divided amongst dll such sencers. 


The remaining one-fourth will be awarded in gifts 
by the adjudicators amongst those competitors whose 
efforts show merit. 

The Editor will accept no respon-ibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 

No co ndence will be entered into in connection 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 


When a Lancashire lassie to get the vote tried 


divided amongst Couplets winners during the past few weeks. 


. 
oOSOSOOOS 


THREE POINTS TO NOTE. ; 


1. Each week's contest is complete 
in itself. 

2. Each entry received is most care- 
fully scrutinised and considered 
entirely on its merits. The Judges 
pay no attention to the names 
and addresses of competitors. 

3. Our Contests are conducted on 
straightforward I:nes only. No 
special favour is shown to any 
Particular competitor or to any 
Particular town or district. 


Qerceceeocsoooos 


POOSOSO OOOOH SH OOSOOOOOOEOO 


: 
: 


RESULT OF PICTURE COUPLETS 
NO. 5. 


_ This week the sum available for distribu- 
tion in Picture Couplets No. 5 is 
£224 3s. 4d, which brings the total now 
distributed up to £890 13s. 4d. 

Three-fourths of this week’s sum has been 
awarded to the senders of the ten lines 
selected as the beat by the adjudicators, and 
the remaining £56 is distributed amongst 
those competitors whose efforts come next in 
merit. 

In Picture Coupleta No. 5, which competitors 
were asked to complete, the line given was: 


When the landlord came round for the rent 
tother day 
The ten lines selected by the adjudicators as the best, 
together with the names and addresses of the senders, are 
as follows: 
A “Why Pay Rent” pamphlet he found on a tray. 
W. Srewanrt, Hillington Cottage, Hillhead Road, Crookston, 
by Glasgow. 
He was bigger than Pa, so poor Pa had to pay. 
Miss Lava Ros, 64 Rosebery Gardens, Harringay Park. 
There were plenty in “ Straits,” bus few “ Settlements,” eh? 
Mrs. Kenpre,79 Albertus Perkstraat, Hilversum, Holland. 
| . "T'was the “ cart-ridges”’ gave the “ moon-shootere” away. 
A. Gorpon, The Cottage, Wickford, Essex. 
You could “hear a pin drop” —rolling-pin, I may say. 
Prize divided by : 
Dr. A. R. M‘Cuttaau, West Hartlepool; and 
| Ivor Wiuttams, Wesley Street, Ponkey, nr. Wrexham. 
| We showed “ presence of mind” —* absent bodies” can’t pay, 
| Sam Ger, Imperial Road, Beeston, Notts. 
We “‘admitted”’ the debt, but “ outside” he'd to stay. 
Water C. Ross, 67 Hampton Rd., Birchfield, Birmingham, 
| Pa “lent him an ear,” and he pulled tt, they say. 
| C. H. Brsnop, 15 Bonsor Road, Folkestone. 
He remarked to the bell, “ Are you all ‘ broke’ thi. ?” 
| L. R. Youna, 24 Livingstone Road. Leyton. _—s 
| He found the bell “broke,” and me the same way. 
M. G. HeNpErson, 197 Piersfield Terrace, Edinburgh. 


| (List of other awards appears on Page iii. of Red Cover) 


Ye 
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Mytilh 


Example second line—art ta h- weed : 
“Tt is harder than work in the old mill,” she sighed. 


ENTRY FORM. PICTURE COUPLETS No. 8. 


No. of Postal Order 


When a Lancashire lassie to get the 
vote tried 


I agree to abide by the decision published in ‘‘ Pearson's 

Weekly ’’ and to accept it as final, and I enter only on 

this understanding, and I agree to abide by the 
printed conditions. 
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WORTH SUFFERING FOR. 

Jorgrss, the amateur golf champion duffer, was 
anlucky. The only time he managed to bring off a decent 
drive a thoughtless wayfarer skulked across the course, 
and became immediately insensible. ; 

Jorkins was in a fright. Perhaps the man was dying. 
He tapped his chest, he blew on his nose, he poured cold 
water down his neck. ; 

This last proved effective. Slowly, and_to Jorkins 
immense relief, the injured wayfarer openéd his eyes. 

“My dear man—my dear man!” gasped Jorkins, 
sobbing with relief ; ‘‘ hcre—here’s a sovereign for you. 
Here’s two sovereigns.” 

The injured one blinked slowly. . 

“Thanky, sir—thanky ! ” ho murmured faintly. 
when will you be playin’ again, sir?” 

———— 

Guest (in restaurant): “ Bring me a Welsh rarebit, 8 
broiled lobster, a bottle of ale, and a picce of mince pie." 

Waiter : “ Will you please write out that order and sign 
it, sir?” | 

Guest: “ What for?” 

Waiter: ‘ As a sort of alibi for the house to show the 
Coroner, sir.”* 


An’ 


The finest fiction of the month appears 


by H. de Vere Stacpoole, commences—only one among a host of good things. 


QUESTIONABLE ADVICE. | SHOT HIS OWN HENS. 
A apy had a grumpy servant too little given to washing. Two neighbours kept hens and 
Other hints having failed, the mistress said, in a tone of | scratched each stars tato a gg H congenial 
deep confidence: “ I am told, Mary, that if you wash the | hens, unknown to the other, who made a large run, and 
face every day in hot, soapy water it will make you | fastened his hens up, saying : 
beautiful. : . “* Now, the first hen I see in my garden I shall shoot.” 
Will it, now ? answered Mary. Next day he saw a hen scratching, as usual, so he got 
you haven't trigd it yoursolf. the gun and shot it, then threw it over his neighbour's 
rails, saying, 
sta ‘Take your hen!” 
KEPT HIS WORD. The hen was picked up, tak 
“WELL, good-bye, dear!” said Mr. Trueboy to his : gst eo 


: The following days the same thing h i 
beloved spouse. ‘I must go and dictate those letters— | the neighbour took tbe up and said ote itl he 


twonty-six of them—so you mustn't expect me home’ seventh came over and hit him on the head. Then he 
very early.” . . : picked it up, and threw it back at his neighbour, saying : 

‘ All wright,” ee response. But I wish you | poe our wh oe hens! Weare tired of eating them. 
wouldn’t work so hard.” and prefer a little phe x 

Half an hour later Mr. Trueboy entercd his club, and sat mienth since!” BASRA: Th aokt ny Tena) ovee: 
down, with three others, at a card-table. 

“ Just a moment, you fellows, before the first hand is 
dealt. I’ve got to keep my word with my wife. One of 

ou just take down what I dictate: ‘Abodefghijk 

lnaopa rstuvwxyz’ There! Those letters aro 
off my mind!” 


“Tt’s a wonder 


| Se 
Youna Man: “ I assure you, sir, I look f i 
to the union with your an hter.”” crwandioogingly 
tirl’s Father: . Ah, well, that’s a candid confession, 
anyhow. She'll certainly bring you there if she's half as 
| extravagant as I’ve allowed her to be.” 


in the Nove mber PEARSON'S MAGAZINE. “The Man in Grey,” a new romarre 
Order your copy tosday—price 6d. 
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The World’s Best Stories. 


Told Week by Week. 


Again. 

AcEntatn bishop, whom it would be cruelty to identify, 
is a victim of absent-mindedness. Dining at home one 
evening, he found fault with the flavour of the soup. 
The next evening he dined out at a large dinner-party. 

Forgetting for the moment that he was not in his own 
house, but a guest, he observed across the table to his 
wife : 

“This soup, my dear, is again a failure.” 


Harry Lauder’s Bluff. 

A pretty piece of “ bluff* is attributed to Harry 
Lauder. During his first visit to Now York he was 
accused of stinginess. He heard that one journalist had 
severely commented on the manner in which he drew the 


purse strings. 

Not long afterwards this man asked him for an inter- 
view. Lauder gave him an address and told him to come 
at eight o'clock the following night. 

In the meantime the comedian rented a wretched room 
in the slum quarter of the city. When the caller came he 
was ushered into this garret. There sat Lauder, blue 
with cold, by the i of a single candle. ‘‘ Arre ye goin’ 
to put down what I say ? * Lauder asked. 

e reporter assured him with pri le that he never made 
notes during an interview. ‘My memory is excellent,” 
he boasted. 

“ Weel, then,” said Lauder, “ we'll ay save the light!" 
And he blew out the candle and quietly slipped out of the 


_ room. 


Convincing. 

“Tye Earl of Haddington,” says M. A. P., “is still 
one of the few peers who have not adopted the motor- 
car. No doubt, a love of horses is largely responsible for 
this, for he is one of the finest judges of horses in the 
kingdom. Apropos of this, the Earl told a capital story 
at an agricultural dinner some time back. Having pur- 
chased a carriage horse to match one he already 
a day or two later he asked his groom what he t of 
the new arrival. ; 

“*Weel, sir,’ was the reply, ‘he’s a gran’-looking 
horse, but he’s a wee bit touchy i' the temper.* 

“«*“ What makes you say that ?° 

“<¢ Weel, he dinna seem to tak’ kindly to onybody, sir. 
In fact, he dinna like me to gang intae his box to feed 
him.’ 

“ * His mperrunaing? ie strange to him,’ suggested his 
lordship. ‘I don’t think there is anything wrong with his 
temper.’ 

““*T didna either at first, sir,’ replied the m, ‘ but 
he kicked me clean oot of the box twice, an’ when ye come 
to think aboot it, that’s sort o’ convincin’,'” 


An Appalling Possjbility. 

Tne newspaper world of London is laughing over a 
story about a wine agent and an eminent actor, whom the 
other had attempted to make use of as an advertising 
medium. The agent is introducing a new brand of 
champagne, and the other day he induced the actor to 
assist him in the consumption of a pint bottle of it at one 
of the fashionable West-end restaurants. 

“ And now I’ll tell you how you can do me a good turn— 
if you should happen to fcel like it,” he said. 

“ Delighted to do you a good turn, of course,” responded 
the actor. 

“It's this way,” the agent explained. “You are 
travelling about the country a great deal and stop ing at 
the best hetels. Now I want this champagne to me 
known in order to create a demand for it. What I would 
like you to do is to ask for my wine by name at the hotels 
you go to, so that the hotel men will get the idea that it is 
popular in London and send in their orders for it. You 
won’t mind doing that for me, will you ?” 

“T’ll ask for it with pleasure,” the actor declared. 
“But, good Heavens, man,” he added, in sudden alarm, 
“ suppose they should have it ?” 


Mark Twain’s Little Joke. 


Marx Twain was waiting for a tramcar in Boston 
once when a young girl approached him, smiling. She 
was a lovely girl, fresh, blooming, ingenuous, bubbling 
with enthusiasm, and evidently on her way home from 
school. 

‘Pardon me,” she said, “I know it’s very uncon- 
ventional, but I may never have another chance, Would 
you mind giving me your autograph ? ” 

“Glad to do it, my dear child,” said Mark Twain, 
drawing out his fountain pen. 

“Oh, it’s so good of you,” gurgled the girl. “ You 
know, I’ve never seen you but once, Mr. Chief Justice 
Fuller, and that was at a distance ; but I’ve seen your 
portrait so often that I recognised you the moment I saw 
you here.” / 

“ Um—m—m—mm!” said Mark. Then he took 
from her eager hands her nice little autograph album, and 
wrote in bold script the words: 

It is delicious to be full, . 
But it is heavenly to be Fuller. 
I am cordially yours, 
MELVILLE W. 
Mark Twain has not heard from Chief Justice Faller 


~yet. 


Aeroplanes in fact and fiction. 


November number of PEARSON’S MAG 


P uawyers are not Artistic.” 
weEat little story, which has the merit of being true. 
is aptly characteristic of the late Mr. Muir Wilson. 
© proprietors of a magazine had forwarded to a 

number members of the legal profession, including 
Mr. Wilson, requests for their opini of the passage 
from the Bible, “ All men are liars,” as applied to lawyers. 

The following was Mr. Wilson's brief reply : ‘‘ Lying is 
anart. Lawyers are not artistic,” 


Outbluffing a Bluff. 

Mr. Pétisster of “ The Follies," is reported to have 
told this story about the great gift of having presence of 

“Tt was Jack-the-Ri time. Do you remember that 
terrible time? All Whitechapel, all the world, was on 
edge. An uncle of mine, who was looking for excitement 
and trouble, wandered one night through the darkest and 
most dismal alleys and courts of the Whitechapel slums, 
and all of a sudden a woman blocked his’way. 

‘Give me your money, all of it,’ she said, ‘or I'll 
scream out that you're Jack-the-Ripper. If this crowd 
gets at you then——’ 

My uncle was always phenomenally quick. He 
took the woman’s arm in a vice-like grip, and he let his eyes 
blaze into hers. 

‘**Madam,' he hissed, ‘I am Jack-the-Ripper !* 
“ And with a smothered scream she turned tnd fied." 


; Helpful Surgery. 
Company of men the other night were talki 
diand wea « doctor who was prosnt Yall 8 tury 


He said : “ A football-player had two fingers of his t 

corey he eg spas a oa had peaste, and, on his 
ome from the to a doctor’ 
Tare ta tod wb war oven 
ue tor," he as anxiously as he was leaving, 

‘when this hand! of mine heals wil Ibe able to pla the 

ano 

“* Certainly you will,’ the do¢tor assured him. ; 

“* Well, then, you’re a wonder, doctor. I never could 
play before,’ 


A Gold Mine. 

Sir Toomas Lipton has a keen sense of humour, and 
tells a good story about a Scoteman who went to a horse- 
race for the first time in his life. 

I ought to say that he told it to a company of guests 
on Shamrock III. one evening when he was lamenting the 
long odds against his ever winning the America Cup 
because of the hard rules imposed. 

“* Well,” said Sir Thomas, “ this Scotsman was a feeble- 
minded old man, and his companions who took him to the 
race meeting presently persuaded him to stake a sixpence 
in the third race on a forty-to-one shot. 

“By some amazing miracle this outsider won. 

“When the bookmaker gave old Sandy a golden 
sovereign and his bawbee, the winner could not believe his 
eyes. 

““* Do you mean to tell me,’ he said, ‘ that I get all this 
for my saxpence ?* 

“© You do,’ said the bookmaker. 

‘** Ma conscience !* muttered Sandy. ‘Tell me, mon, 
how long has this thing been going on ?*” 


et 
New Crop Not Yet Grown. 

Now that the shooting season is in full swing in Scotland 
this story will be appreciated : 

“As a shot,” said the Major—he was discussing an 
American millionaire—“ the man is unspeakable. 

“He leased a place in Scotland for the pheasant 
shooting. There is one very bad wood on the estate, and 
boys are employed to beat it. 

“Well, last year, when the American came to shoot 
over this particular wood, he found that the boys were all 
grown men. That would mean a big extra expense, and 
he took his head-keeper to task about it. 

“* How is it' he said, ‘that you don’t give me boys 
ar Well ir,’ said the kee 

ae , you see, sir, per, touching his cap 

tfully, ‘the fact is, sir, that ye shot the boys down 
cathe close last year, sir.’ ” ia 


Two Irving Stories. 

New stories about Sir Henry Irving are likely to be 
related for many years to come according to the mood af 
those intimate friends who can and care to tell them, 
Here are two o pant 7 ; : 

When one o ing’s ladies was ‘rehearsing the 

of Anne to his Wahaed Tit he was unable to get her 
to give the precise dramatic note which should be struck 
when passing by him in the “ wooing scene,” until the 
ready-witted and ingenious actor-manager gave her a 
good pinch. She turned round with a cry of surprise, 
while Feving appreciatively remarked: “ Ha! that’s just 
what I wanted.’ 

At rehearsal one morning, the famous actor-manager 

8 


1 not having made his appearance, a member of 


company was endeavouring to entertain the company by 
an imitation of his master. camper f from the darkened 
region of the dress-circle came in well-known tones, quiet 
and unperturbed: “Good, very good 
so good that there’s not room for both of us in the 
company, You'd better go.” And he did! 


A_BRIGHT WEEKLY FEATURE. 


The Odd Corner 


The Editor will give one of the famous P.W. penknives 
to any reader who sénds him a paragraph accepted for this 
column. If more than one reader sends @ paragraph that 
is used, the penkni‘e will be awarded to the reader whose 
contribution was received first. 


———. 


WHAT DOES THIS MEAN? 

A Man Notice 

Advice is 
The answer to this is given below: 


A TONGUE TWISTER. 
TuOREE grey — geese flew over three grecn grassy 
groves ; grey were the geese and » green were the 
groves and grassy. 


TRY IT. 

Trt any male that he cannot button up his coat in the 
time you take to count thirty. 

Unless he has heard of this trick before, you win. 
He may button his coat in thirty seconds, but he’ll most 
likely start with the top button and button it down and 
not up, 


AN OSTLER’S BILL. 
ai by adgae pa hired - . rag no genera received 
m ostler the following mystifying account, 
What do you make of it ? = sii 
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We lay the secret bare before you below, 


TAKINGS. 
He took her fancy when he came, 
He took her hand, he took a kiss ; 
He took no notice of the shame 
That glowed her happy cheeks at this: 


He took to come of afternoans, 
He took an oath he’d ne’er deceive ; 
He took her master’s silver spoons, 
And after that he took his leave: 


ADAM AND EVE. 

How many apples did Eve and Adameat? — 

The Old Version says: Eve 8 and Adam 2, (Eve ate 
and Adam too.) Total, 10. 

This is what certain American newspapers have to say 
about it: 

Nebraska Herald : Eve 8 and Adam 8. Total, 16. 

Mississippi Gazette; We don’t see this. Eve 8 and 
Adam 82. Total, 90. 

New York Screamer: Our pope is entirely 
wrong. Eve 81 and Adam 812. Total 893. 

Ohio Advertiser : We®teason like this: Eve 814 herself 
and Adam 8124 Eve. Total 8,938. 

Illinois Telegraph’: Eve 8142 know how it tasted, and 
Adam 28142 see what it might be like. Total, 36,284, 


—_—— 


A LOVE SONG. 
Torn from the cloudless sky, the huo 
Is given to thine eyes so blue, 
ER EYES * * 


The colour of the sunset’s glow 
Is mantled in thy cheeks of snow. 
HER CHEE ( ) 


neste eas ee deat 
riva y teeth o! . 
HER TE VVV oe 


Around thy marble brow so fair 
In Bed waves thy hair. 
ER 8SSS 


Most lovely of thy charms, I ween, 
Are thy sweet lips incarnadine. 
HER LIPS itll Stet 


Had I great wealth at my command 
I'd give it all for thy dear hand, 
ER HAND 6@& 


SOLUTIONS. 


WHAT DOES THIS MEAN? 
This little conundrum is easily read; A man above 
advice is beneath notice. ; 
AN OSTLER’S BILL. 
A horse for half a day, 5s.; hay for the horse, 1s.; 4 
getting on him home again, 23, Now smile! 
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Gunnelling o Jube JYpuilway 


TuosE who have stood on the platform of a “ tube” 
station and seen the trains glide swiftly in and out of the 
tunnels must often have wondered how the gigantio task of 
boring those tubes was carried out at such adepth below 
the level of the streets. 

It is always a lengthy task. After Parliamentary 
powers have been obtained and capital raised, four or 
five years elapse before the new railway is open to the 
public. It is expensive, too, for 15,000 tons of iron lining 
go to every mile of tube. For every mile, too, 70,000 
cubic yards of “spoil” have to be removed, and the 
removal of this is a heavy item in the bill. 

When the route of a tube railway has been decided 
upon, the first step in the construction is to sink a large 
shaft on the site of one of the projected stations. When 
the tube is complete this shaft becomes one of the lift 
shafts. It is rin with iron, and by these rings a 
passenger may calculate the depth of the station the lift 
is taking him 
down to, for be- 
tween the great 
horizontal iron ribs 
the distance is 
always four feet. 

From the bottom 
of this shaft s 
tunnel is driven 
across to the line 
that the new tube 
is to take. Atthe 
end of this tunnel 
a steel-lined 
chamber is built, 
to serve as a base 
of operations. Hero 
the excavating 

machin is put 
together. The chief machines used are the Greathead shield 
and therotary excavator. The former is approximately the 
size of the tunnel and drives to and fro, loosoning the 
ground ahead. As each cighteen inches is gained that 
ring of eighteen inches is hooped with iron. Then the 
shield goes ahead again. It is worked by hydraulic 
power. The rotary excavator is driven by electricity, 
and is armed with revolving chisels. 

Sometimes compressed air is used in front of the Great- 
head shield. It is used when s water-bearing region is 
being burrowed through. The compressed air keeps 
back the inflow of water. As every eighteen inches 
gained is at once lined with iron there is no danger of 
flooding. To make the tube absolutely watertight. 
however, a liquid called “ grout’ (pure lime or cement 
and water) is pumped through a hole in the iron lining. 
The sectional view of the grouting apparatus whic 
the first illustration depicts shows how this pump- 
ing is done. The six propeller blades, which revolve 
when the handle is turned, beat the “‘ grout’’ to the 
required consistency. The grout soon sets hard and fills 
the interstices between the iron segments, as well as the 


This sectional view of a grouting apparatus 
shows how the grout is pumped through the 


tube's tron lining to insure tts being 
watertight, 


By the King’s Trumpeter, 
Mr. WILLIAM SHORT, L.R.A.M. 


(Mr. “ Billy” Short, as he is known to a wide circle of 
friends, holds the proud position of trumpeter in H.M. the 
King's private band, of which Sir Walter Parratt is conductor. 
Afr. Short recently made a nine months’ tour through 
Australasia, and among other stories, tells a capital one of 
a memorable New Year's Eve in New Zealand.) 

Havina the great misfortune to lose both my parents 
while I was still a “‘ babby,” I was cducated at the Liver- 
pool Asylum for Orphan Boys, and it was in the band of 
that admirable institution that I first learned to play the 
trumpet, or, to be precise, tho cornet. 
Lungs Like Bellows. 

I think I had some natural aptitude for trumpeting. 
Anyway, I have been told that even as a boy I had 
remarkably powerful lungs, and you must have s sound 
pair of “‘ bellows ” if you are to be a trumpeter. 

I may say that it has been a great pleasure to me in 
after-life to repay in part the debt of gratitude I owe to 
my. old school ty taking an interest in its band, composing 
little pieces for it, and generally doing what I can to 
encourage its musicians. 

Leaving the Asylum I entered a solicitor’s office at 
Bolton. My employer was an enthusiastic Volunteer 
Officer, and I think he engaged me mainly because he 
wanted a trumpeter for the band of his regiment. At al 
events, I am suro I was pretty uscicss as a clerk, for I 
disliked the work, and before very long I “ chucked ”’ it, 
and started my professional career in the orchestra of a 


Manchester theatre: c 


N.B.—For the weelt-end talte the November PEARSON'S home to read. 
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SZLUMPER, famous 

of English and Welsh 

railwaya, tells how this weaderful work is 
carried on. 


for 


ee between the lining and the ground. The operation 
of bolting on the segments of one ring takes only twenty 
minutes, and is done by hand, except in the stations, where 
the diameter of the tube is larger. There machinery 
swings the segments into place. 

But compressed air is not often needed. Almost all 
the ground met with is London clay, which is a hard, 
blue-grey substance, impervious to water. It is lucky 
that it is so, for working by compressed air is so expensive 
that if much of it were necessary tubes would be so costly 
as to be impracticable. The compressed air, too, is very 


DIRECTION os TRAVEL ————> 


STATION 
ay 
+ OCELERATION DECELERATION 


ta (wm 6 


Whenever possible, the gradient of a tube ts 80 arranged that each 
station is at the top of a rise, 


trying for the workmen. Bleeding at the nose and ears 
is common. Many of the men have the curious habit of 
sucking sweets. This, by keeping the mouth moist, 
lessens the discomfort. Frequent swallowing has the 
same effcct. 

Tle “spoil” or excavated earth, comes behind the 
excavating Jmachines automatically in revolving buckets, 
which tip into waggons. These are drawn by ponies 


along temporary rails to the foot of the shaft. The 
waggons are then hoisted up, and their contents trans- 
ferred to carts, and then usuall 
“spoil” is sunk far out at sea. 


to barges. Most of the 
t the building of the Great 
Northern and City 
tube, however, the 
“spoil’’ was simply 
run on to the Great 
Northern main line, 
and. went to form 
an embankment 
near Peterborough. 
Whenever possible, 
the gradient of 
> the tube is so 
arranged that each 
station is at the 
top of a rise. This 
is called the “ dip- 
ping gradient” 
system. Between 
each two stations, 
then, there is a 
dip. It will easily 
be seen that by 
this system com- 
paratively little use 
of the brake is 
needed to slow 
up a train, as on entering a station it is always 
going up-hill. This system, too, helps the train to get 


Tube routes follow the rain thoroughfares 
as much as possible, but the up and down 
lines are only on the same | vel when the 
roads above are wi ‘e enough to admit of 
no damuge to the houses, 


Years of wandering about followed with various 
theatrical and operatic companies, including Carl Rosa, 
and I had my full share of ups and downs. Once, owing 
to the failure of a touring company, I found myself 
stranded at Leicester with a wife and two children to 
keep, and half-a-crown all I had in the world to do 
it on: 

“ Billy,” I said to myself, “ this is no time for standing 
on your dignity.” So I took my trumpet, invested my 
last coin in a ticket to Nottingham and started playing 
in the streets outside the Imperial Vaults. Presently out 
came the proprictor, who knew mo of old. “ Hullo, 
Billy,” he said. “I thought I recognised your style. 
What's the joke ?”’ 

Drinks for the Temperance Band. 

I told him it was no joke. ‘ Well, Billy,” he said, “I 
can’t stick the idea of your playing outside: If you must 
play you shall play inside: And remember this, my lad, 
my home's yours for as long as you like.” With that 
he took me inside, lent me moncy to send to the wife, 
and I stopped there three weeks playing my way until 
I got an engagement at Liverpool. 

I have always had a kindly feeling for street musicians 
sinco that day, and more than onco I havo given a street 
cornet a helping hand by taking his instrument and 
playing a tune or two. 

Once, however, my sympathies led to my putting my 
foot init. It was Christmas time and a bitter night when 
a band came playing outside my windows. I opened the 
window and shouted out, “ Hi, you there, how many 
of you are there?” ‘ 

“ Twenty-four,” came back the answer: I set to work 
and mixed twenty-four glasses of stiff, steaming grog. 
put them on a tray, and, feeling good and charitable, 
took them out to the shivering players: But, alas for 
my good intentions, it was a temperance band | 

Harking back to my career, I oventually found my way 
to Drury Lane, where I attracted the notice of Sir Augustus 
Harris, who engaged me for Covent Garden orchestra. 
Then came the proudest moment of my life, when 1 was 
engaged as trumpeter in Queen Victoria’s private band. 
It would not do to talk of the opportunities I havo had 


| directly on top of the 
other. 


0 a nO iad 


mpend uickly on leaving a station, for then itis always 
ona pene ard no me 


up 

pe: 

London clay is a very bad conductor of heat. This 
explains the curious fact that the oldera tube is the warmer 
it The temperature in the Central London—the old 
Twopenny Tube—is decidedly high, while the Hampstead 
Tube—the latest—is still 
comparatively low: 
Tubes of intermediate 
a are intermediate -4¢ 
a in temperature. 
The rise in temperature 
is accounted for by the 
electrical discharges and 
the bodily warmth of 
the passengers. Thoair 
in a new tube rises 
steadily in temperature 
for about three years. 
After that the leakage 
of heat through the 
clay, small as it is, is 
sufficient to prevent any 
further rise. 

The twin tubes—the 
up and the down line 
—are not always built 
at the same level. It 
depends on the width 
of the roadway directly 
above. The route, of 
course, always follows 
that ofa main thorough- 
fare, and usually 
keeps exactly below it. Otherwise compensation would 
have to be paid to the owners of 
the house property on either side of 
the street. And so, when the twin 
tubes are being built there is not 
always room for them side by side. 
S| Sometimes, indeed, when the road- 
way up above is exceptionally 
= narrow, one tube is directly on top 
of the other. 

Whenever possible the station 
shafts are sunk from above. Once, 
though, it seemed necessary to 
drive one upwards, a much more 
difficult business. In the case 
of the Charing Cross station of the 
Hampstead e, it seemed im- 
posible to avoid the harder task, 
owing to the disturbance of the 
main traffio in the courtyard. But 
just then, luckily for the tube 
engineers, the roof of the big station 
f if in and the station was tempor- 
3 arily closed, so that the shaft was 
7 sunk from above after all. 

The work of building a tube is 
carried on day and night. Even 
then tho average progress made is 
only twenty-four feet in twenty- 
four hours. 


The road above thie tube being rather 
narrow, one line te slightly above the 
other, 


Inexceptionally narrow 
roads one tube is made 


of observing Royalty at closequarters,‘but I may say that 
Queen Victoria presented me with a tartan travelling-rug, 
also with the Jubilee Medal, while H.M. the King was 
graciously pleased to give me the Coronation Medal. 
That was a very memorable occasion when I blew the 
fanfares at the Coronation, and another outstanding 
memory is of an incident that happened during my recent 
tour in Australasia. 

Last New Year's Eve I was at the United Services 
Hotel, Christchurch, New Zealand. About ten o'clock, 
when all public-houses close in Now Zealand, a great 
crowd assembled in the square in which the hotel was, to 
see the New Year in: They were a boisterous crowd, 
and before long they came to loggerheads with the police, 
and it looked as if there might be serious trouble: I was 
surveying the scene from the hotel balcony when I 
remembered that at home it was my custom to trumpet 
the Old Year out and the New Year in. “I’ve a good 
mind to give them s tune,” I said to the landlord, who 
was with me. “Do!” he said, and he fetched my 
trumpet and I started playing. 

A Magical Effect. 

The effect was magical ; all noise and larking stopped, 
and every face—and there were some five thousand of 
them—was turned up towards the balcony. With 
‘“* Home Sweet Home,” “ Auld Lang Syne,” and one tuno 
and another, I kept them quiet and orderly till midnight, 
and then as the clock struck, every head was bared as 
I played ‘“ God Save the King.’’ Then the crowd quietly 
dispersed, and presently the inspector in charge of the 
police came into the hotel and thanked me most warmly, 
saying that my trumpeting had averted what might have 

Now I must get out my trumpet and practise, for if I 
didn’t practise every S, ; 
would soon get tender WA 
and out of order. ae 68 ed 

Mrs. MERDLE: ‘‘ Does she tell many white lies?” 

Mrs. Moggs: ‘Oh, yes, indeed! In fact, she can lis 


turned to very serious trouble. 

day of my life my lips 
eet fl 

in all tho fashionablo shades.”’ 


One of the best numbers ever published, 


splendid articles, fiction of the best, on sale Saturday—6d. 
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By ALBERT E. BULL. 


Witson Garp knew her as ‘‘the girl in plaid.” Her 
name’? No! he had never been al to discover that, 
though for three months now his pulses had beaten quicker 
whenever he saw her. 

He made it an invariable rule now to walk through 

from hig office 


Derby Street every eve on his wa 
5 ne Deas Meth conan he had over- 


to hie lodgi 

taken her in Street. She came out of some house— 
which one he had never been able to decide, but it was 
either 71, 73, or 75. 

Once. he had followed her from Derby Street, and 
had found her destination, a villa with a brass plate 
bearing the name Cyrus maa ge M.D. But? which 
was her home? Did,she live in Derby Street, or was she 
Dr. MacIntyre’s daughter? 

Wilson Gard wae trying to solve this problem one 
evening as he made his usual long detour that brought 
him at last to’ Derby Street. Perhaps fortune would 
favour him again. @ looked hopefully down the long, 
old, quiet road, with ite old-fashioned early Victorian 
houses showing their unrelieved architecture in the glare 
of the street lamps. 

As he neared the “seventies” he slowed his Sg 
When he came to No. 71 he almost crawled; at 73, he 
stopped. He had seen something. 

tho handle of a latch-key wae protruding from the 
door. Apparently some absent-minded member of the 
household had left it there. : 

It reminded Gard of one of his own feats of forgetful- 
ness but a few wecks before, when hevhad done a pre- 
cisely similar thing. In his case, Mrs. Gradley, the land- 
lady, had found the key, but none the less she had told 
him thrilling tales of robbery and crime that resulted 
from such carelessness. 

It was an excuse to loiter at least. “Tho girl in plaid” 
had not made her appearance yet, perhaps if he waited 
@ minute or two she might. 

He bokdly walked up to the house, raised his hand to 
ring, when suddenly the door was opened sharply, and— 
almost with a run, so quick were her steps, and #0 
agitated her manner—the very being herself, “the girl 
in plaid” brushed past him and made down the street 
at a surprising speed. 

He stared after her. His impulse to follow was checked 
almost as quickly as jt arose. Her pace was too rapid 
for him to hope to overtake her without walking at a 
ace for which he had no excuse. With a muttered “ My 
uck!” he rang the bell. 

He had not long to wait for an answer.- An old man 
with a huge head of grey carling hair, a great flowing 
beard inches longer than any fashion, past or present, 

ned the door. 

“Well, what is it?” he asked in a querulous, piping 
voice, his hand to his oar as though he were slightly deaf. 

“Forgive me for troubling you,” explained Gard, “but 
I ” the latch-key in the dock, and thought it might get 
stolen.” 

The old man looked at Gard and then at the key. Then 
he slowly shook his head. 

“You'd better come in for a moment,’’ he said. “I'll 
send someone to you.” 

“It’s quite unnecessary,” began Gard, but the man cut 
him short. 

Wilson Gard euddenly decided that the adventure might 
lead him to something; incidentally to a knowledge of 
‘‘the girl in plaid,” perhaps. So he entered the house. 

The old man left him in the front hall—a narrow 
tunnel of a place, lit by one feeble gas jet—and slowly 
began to climb the stairs. 

e had not ascended ten steps before Gard began to 
be aware that there were people in the front room talk- 
ing to each other. The door wag just a-jar, pot sufficient 
for niet 6 see in, but wide enough for him to hear all 

said. 

“Gone?” came a woman's voiee. It was not an 
unpleasant one naturally, but sounded hard and cruel; 
almost purposely so, he could not help thinking. 


“Yes! She has gone 
A man spoke this time. A man with a full, clear, bass 
voice. Then the woman answered angrily : 


“Why did you let her escape? What did I give you 
the inoney for? Didn't you promise——” 

“Yes! Didn’t I promise?” broke in the man, ‘and 
where have I failed in my promise? I said nothing of 
keeping her a prisoner.” 

Wilson Gard felt something grip his heart. Could it 
be that these two were speaking about ‘the girl in 
plaid”? Yos. They must be. He remember her 
agitated manncr, and the quick way she darted past 
him, as though she were fleeing for her life. But the 
woman in the room was speaking again. He must hear 


“Oh! How I hate that girl,” came the woman’s 
voice. 
“Why does ehe come between me and fortune? 


Cousin! Yes, I see you would remind me of my relation- 
shin, but what has that done for me? At any time the 
old miser may alter his will and leave me a beggar that 
she may be nich. Do you think T can’t see through her 
puling little ways? And in this other matter, that I 
hold moro than money, she thwarts me again. No. 
Robert, what 1 have said before 1 say again. The girl 
must die.” 

The last words were a whisper, but they struck on 


Lieut. Shackleton concludes his great story of hie dash for the 
Don't fail to secure a copy as soon as 


MAGAZINE. 


How a Young Man’s Infatuation 
for a Girl Led to a Curious 
Mistake. 


‘Wilson Gard’s ears with an awful, terrible 
clearness. He almost. hoped to hear the 
man his horror. Instead there 
came & a: scornfal laugh. — 

“Just like you women,” said the man 
addressed as Robert, mockingly. “ You 
plan and fret and threaten, but you do 
nothing. Listen to me., Who has most 
cause to fear that girl, you or I?” 

“You have.” 

“ Quite right. She may rob you of for- 
tune, and spoil your marriage plans, and 

t you into prison, but she can—there, 

on’t shrink woman, |’m not afraid to name 
it--she can hang me with what she knows. And you 
talk, talk, talk, and fret, fret, fret.’ 

“ But you let her escape.” 

“ Yes,” said the man. 

‘* When we had her here at our mercy.” : 

“True. But”—his voice became almost ferociously 
triumphant—“ she drank a cup of coffee first.” 

“ You mean——?!” cried the woman eagerly. 

“The glass is near you,” said the man. ‘I am a 
chemist, and I have put something into it. A skilled 
doctor might save her, but otherwise she will be dead 
before morning.” 

Wilson Gard stood erect in horror, divided between 
hurling himself into the room, and hastening out of the 
house to find and warn the girl. 

The next words decided him. 

“There is the danger,” went on the man. ‘A doctor 
would tell in a moment, and could give her an antidote, 
but she will feel too elated to consult a doctor. It always 
Hor that way. When the reaction comes, it will be too 
ate.” 

Someone wag ing downstairs. Wilson Gard never 
waited. He flew to the door, flung it open, and darted 
into the street, 


At any cost he must find the girl and warn her. There 
was yet time to tell her of her danger, and make her go 
to a doctor. 

A doctor! 

Why, she was living at a doctor’s house. Probably 
Dr. MacIntyre was her father. He remembered now the 

8 


ite, 

Dat then, could he be sure ehe was living there?! How 
did he know, because he had once followed her to that 
villa and had seen her enter, that she lived there? Might 
she not have been making a call upon the doctor or upon 
one of the household? 

The thought almost 


him in his mad career. 
After all, how foolish 


had been thus to rush away 
from Derby Street. Surely someone in that house could 
have given him her real address. There was the old man 
—probably the miser referred to—for whose money, as a 
part reason at all events, this girl was to be sacrificed. 

But he was too near Dr. MacIntyre’s house now to feel 
it wise to turn back. There wae a chance that the villa 
with a brass plate might be her home. It was worth try- 
ing, anyhow. If the trial were a failure, he could still 
return to Derby Street. 

Feverishly he turned into the road where once he had 
followed ‘‘the girl in plaid.” He reached the doctor’s 
house and touched tho bell. 

“I must eee the young lady who lives here et once,” he 
said to the maid. 

She ehowed him into a big front-parlour with madden- 
ingly slow ceremony. He longed to take the prim, starched 
servant by the shoulders and shake her so as to hurry her 
footsteps. When she stopped to pull down the blinds, he 
almost shouted that ‘‘his business was urgent.” 

A moment after she had gone the door opened, and in 
walked a perfect stranger to him, a jolly-looking girl, 
younger than the one he had followed. 

Somehow, it was an unexpected disappointment. Spite 
of his fears upon the PR daria , once he had entered the 
house, he had felt confident t it was the home of “the 
gir] in plaid.” 

“TI fear there is some mistake,” he stammered. “I 
thought another lady lived here.” 

The girl laughed pleseantly, 

“You have put it very delicately,” she said. “Why, 
there are six of us.” 

“I wanted to see the young lady I saw enter this 
house one day last week,” he answ awkwardly. 

“Well, we all come in and go out at times,” she said, 
demurely. Ap) tly she was something of a humorist, 
and was enjoying his dilemma. Wilson Gard was never 
good at hiding his feeli He was haunted with the 
terror of y; the girl’s manner made him unable to 
do anything but etruggle for words. “ Perhaps,” she went 
on, “ you would like us all to come in and line up. Then 
you could pick the one you want, or, better etill, there 
are some photos.” 

He looked to the over-mantel, following her glance. 


When a Lancashire Lassie to get the Vote 
a tried, 


Did the kind policeman (in 
the picture given on the first 
page) who is holding the 
crowd back, take pity on her, 
and make her his bride? 

3 

If you think so, make a 
rhyming line of it and send it 
in. It may win hard cash. 
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page. 


it fe published. 


It is_urg 


Yes. There, eure enough, was her picture, others sur. 
rounding it, but he oe go eyes for one. 

“There. That lady. I want to speak to her at once, 

ent—most urgent.’’ ; 

“That is Mabel. I'll tell her.” 

And, taking the photo, she left the room. - 

Wilson heard her in the next room. His hearing was 
remarkably good, and she had left the doors open, 

ae Mabel” came ‘her voice, “he wants to see you, not 
me.” 

“Don’t be silly, Doris,” replied another voice, which 
Wilson felt sure frust be Mabel’s. ‘You are alwys 
joking. Who is he? What does he want?” 

“He didn’t give a name. I was much too flusterc | 
to ask it. He went right up to your picture, and 
said dramatically, there! bring me that girl, just for all 
the world as if he were ordering soup at a restaurant.” 

Wilson Gard crimsoned at himself thus mis- 
represented. He heard the next question : 

‘* But what is he like?” 

“A prince in disguise maybe. He’s one of those young 
men who make the heart flutter. 1 expect he fell in love 
with you at first sight, and you'll find him kneeling on the 


carpet ready to propose. 
. Mabel ‘ae no reply to this. A moment later she 
entered the room. 


Wilson Gard sprang forward eagerly. . 

‘‘ Mies MacIntyte,” he said, ‘‘is the doctor in?” 

“My father? Yes. They told me you wanted to sce 
me. I'll tell——” 

‘“‘No! no!” cried Gard. “Not for me. You must go 
to him at ance. He must examine you. He must give 
you an antidote. There mustn’t be a moment's delay.” 

She stared at him. . 

‘‘Don’t etop,” he cried, ‘‘ you have been poisoned. I 
have run all the way here to tell you. You've been 

oisoned——”” 

“Who's been poisoned?” 

A tall man with gold-rimmed glasses entered the room, 
and looked from one to the other. 

“This lady . . ,»” cried Wilson. 

‘“ My daughter? ” said the new-comer in amazement. 

‘* Ah. Then you're the doctor. I’m so yee There is 
not a moment to lose. Your daughter hag been poisoned. 
A moment’s examination, an antidote——”’ 

‘* My dear sir,’ said the doctor, sinking into a seat, 
“you overwhelm me. Please be cool, What ig it? ‘Tell 
me your story.” 

Wilson Gard tried to collect himself, 

“T happened to hear,” he said, ‘‘of a diabolical plot. 
It was in a house in Derby Street, No.73.” 

“‘My uncle’s house,” gaid the doctor. “Yes?” 

“A man was boasting that he had put some poison in 
a ~ of coffee that your daughter drank.” 

“Good gracious, sir! You must be mad.” 

“* But it ig true! Absolutely!” 

The doctor sprang to his feet. 

“My motor is at the door,” he satd. 


at once.” 

‘* But your daughter——” 

“ She shall come too. There’s something Wrong. Come, 
Mabel, get your hat. Oh don’t look at her like that. I’m 
a@ medical man, and——” 

They bundled into the motor-car. In five minutes they 
were at 73 Derby Street. , 

The doctor rang at the bell. It was opened a minute 
later by a stout, middle-aged lady. 

“*T want to see the professor or Miss Nettie,” he said. 

‘* Professor Carlyon is upstairs in hig etudy. I'll go 
and tell him.” . 

She showed them into a back room. A room with 
folding doors, one of which was partially open. 

a ivone the door came a voice. Wilson recognised it. 
It was that of the woman he had heard planning Mabel’s 
overthrow. 

“Oh how I hate that girl,” she said. ‘Why does she 
come between me and fortune? ” 

‘“Not that way,” broke in the man's voice. The voice 
he had heard before. ‘‘ You must get more bitterness into 
it. ao keep all your best acting till the last soene, where 
you die.” 

The doctor flung open the folding door. 

‘‘ What, private theatricals again, Nettie?” he esked. 

‘* Yes, uncle,” said a handsome young woman, stepping 
forward. “Frank and I are acting for the Charity 
Bazaar. He’s got a splendid little act here, he wrote 
himself. He is the villain. He poisons my cousin and 
me, and—hullo, Mabel, I thought you were gone.” 

e e e e e 


" We'll go there 


After that there were explanations. 

But three monthe later Mabel MacIntyre ceased being 
private secretary to her ecoentrio great-uncle, Professor 
Carlyon, and became Mrs. Wilson Gard. 

They often spoke about that latch-key. 

“It gave me my own frant-door,” Wilson Gard would 


say. 
te 


Curent : ‘‘ You ought to have gone into the Army, not 
the law.” 
Solicitor : “ Why ?” 
Client : “ By the way you charge there would be little 
left of the enemy.” 
re Pte 


; LONG LIFE ASSURED, 

Vistror: “You must have a remarkably efficient 
Board of Health in this town ?” 

Shrewd native: ‘“ You are right about that, I can tell 

u.” 
we Composed of scientists, I presume 2?” 

“No, sir. Scientists are too theoretical.” 

“ Physicians, perhaps ?”’ 

“Not much. We don’t allow doctors on our Board 
of Health—no, sir—nor undertakers, either.” - 
“H’m! What sort of men have you chosen, then ? 

f* Life insurance agents.”” 


South Pole in the November number of PEARSON’S 
On sale everywhere on Saturday next—6d. 
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Feacorded nA? hyine, 


BADLY WANTED. 

[A: new kind of evening suit which will distinguish a 
quest from a waiter is about to be sntroduced.—Daily 
Press. J 

FarEwe 1 henceforth to blushing guests, 
Good-bye embarrassment ! 

They've made a suit which singles out 
A waiter from a “ gent.” 

No more at Lord Toninoddy’s crush 
Shall I commit the folly 

Of asking Lord Tom- 

noddy’s son 

To take my coat and 

“ bro! ly.” 


fr No more shall I, when 
y rather bored 


n By Lady , Blublud’s 
a(S D day 


OS 
ree 
35 


iscover there a charm- 
ing chap 
- Who'll pass the time 


away. 
'~-No more shall I invite 
; him to 
“Come round and 
. meet the mater,” 
And hear him answer, with a smile: 
“* Beg pardon, I’m the waiter.” 


No more, when bearing Julict’s ice 
I rush across the room, 
To seek the corner where she sita 
In sweet secluded gloom, 
Will someone snatch it from my hands, 
While I all vainly grapple, 
Remarking : “ Waiter, go and get 
Two more and one pineapple.” 
POS COO 


JAMES J. JEFFRIES, the Undefeated Champion of 
the World, Chats with Mr. “P. Doubleyou.” 

“Mr. P. DovsiEyou,” said the Editor, “ James J. 
Jeffries is at the Waldorf Hotel. He has announced 
his intention of meeting Johnson, the coloured champion. 
Go and find out what punches he is practising for the 
encounter.” 

I leant feebly against the Editorial desk. 

** You're ski me to commit suicide,” I gasped. 
“Why, Jeffries has beaten Corbett and Fitzsimmons 
twice over, and has never himself been vanquished in his 
life. I’m a journalist, not a boxer. I haven’t oven had 
tho gloves on for years, except with a twelve-year-old 
nephew who always defeats me.” 

, ‘There's no occasion to ask Jeffries to practise his 
punches on you,” snapped the Editor. “I want you to go 
and have a chat with him, not a contest.” 

The prospects of an early grave receded somewhat from 
my horizon, but I still felt nervous. It seemed peetally 
probable to me that the famous boxer would insist 
upon showing me his punches and leaving the descriptive 

art to my pen—if I lived long enough. Still, the Editor 
had spoken, and I must obey. I sallied sadly forth into 
Henrietta Street. 


In the Gymnasium. 

Inquiries at the Waidorf Hotel elicited the fact that 
Jeffries was out, but Mrs. Jeffries told me through the 
telephone that her husband was at the “ club.” 

“What club?” I inquired. 

“TI don’t know its namo,” she answered innocently, 
hut you ought to.” 

There was only one club I could think of which would 
appeal to a pugilist, and that was the National Sporting 
Club, in Covent Garden. So I went there. 

“Is Mr. Jeffries——’’ I began. 

“In the gymnasium,” said the doorkeeper briefly. 

I crossed the hall and peeped in. At the far end of the 
room a man of gigantic proportions was lying full length 
across a stool. His feet were hooked under the rung of a 
chair—on which another man was patiently sitting in order 
to keep it on the floor—and his head and body were writh- 
ing and twisting in every direction. 

ow and then his head banged against the floor, but 
if he felt the thud at all, it did not seem in any way to 
disturb his serenity. 
- I drew nearer. The man in the chair looked at me 
inquiringly, but the contortionist on the stool ignored 
my presence. . 

“Are you Mr. Jeffries ?” I asked tho latter politely. 

“ Sure,”. said.the giant, with another uncanny twist 
of his body. “ Do you want to interview me?” 


N.B.—Fos the wee=2nd take the November PEARSON'S homzs to read. 
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Here 


NOW AND THEN. 

[Although a train from which Jas. Hartley, a blue-jacket, 
fell was travelling at sixty miles an hour, he escaped with 
merely a bruised head.—Daily Paper.] 

AttHovGH in Nelson’s time one spoke 
Of mariners as “ hearts of oak,” 

To all appearances, the phrase 
Requires amendment nowadays. 


The circumstances under which 
The tar in question 
came to pitch 


: WN Out of a mile-a-minute 
in SS 4 train 


The paragraph does not 
explain. 


' For, if we may believe 
the news, 
Beyond an unimportant 
bruise 

Upon his cranium, the 
fall 

Did not embarrass him at all. 


Tf all old England’s seamen thus 

To damage are impervious, 

No longer “ hearts of oak,” I claim, 

But “heads of oak™ should bo their name. 


I replied in the affirmative. 

The head of the giant struck the floor with a resounding 
thud, then rose slowly into the air again. The rung of the 
chair creaked and curved. 

“What do you want to know ?” 

“T want to know what punches you are practising for 
your coming contest with Johnson,”’ I explained. 

“ Yes,” said Jeffries, and straightway embarked upon a 
new series of twists and bends, for all the'world as though 
he had forgotten my existence. . 

I stood admiring the magnificent frame and muscles of 
this undefeated champion. His skin was of a health 
brown tinge, his face was broad and massive, his mout. 
was firmly set, and he had the figure and proportions of a 
Hercules. I shivered as I thought of the damage blow 
from one of his mighty fists wad cause a poor little crea- 
ture like myself. 


Deadly Body Blows. 

Ten minutes passed, and the rung of the chair seemed 
just on the point of snapping under the strain of the 
man’s contortions when suddenly, with an extra powerful 
effort, he sat up, unhooked his feet, put them on the 
floor, and stood on them. 

“ Want to know what punches I’m practising, do you ?” 
said he. ‘ Will you have the muffs on ?” 

“No, no,” I gasped, “ I’m far too young to die. Tell 
me about them—don’t show me them.” 

Jeffries chuckled. 

“T don’t know about telling you,” he mused. “It 
ain’t easy. My favourite punches are 
A right-hander over the heart of your opponent is useful— 
when you can place it. Pile-driving punches in the ribs 
are good, too, and an occasional smash on the stomach 
makes a man feel jest a trifle giddy. But punches depend 
largely on chances. You may practise a special punch for 
months, and never be able to use it when it comes to the 
fight. I go for a man’s body because there’s more of it 
to hit, and you can generally make yourself felt there. 

“I don’t take much stock in head and face blows, 
except on the point of the chin, or straight from left or 
right in the throat. But I ain’t really very particular.” 

“The solar plexus is one of your favourites, isn’t it?” 

“ Maybe,” replied Jeffries laconically. ‘Only I don’t 


LADIES 


who appreciate a newspaper of exceptional interest 
from a feminine standpoint should order the “Daily 
Express” to be delivered regularly. The information it 
gives is terse, realiable, and topical. 

Watch it. The London 


Daily Express 


Supplied by all newsagents and bookstalls for 
One Halfpenny per day. 


all body blows. ! 


We pay five shillings for each accepted set of verses 
in this feature. We don’t want the sketches. Address 


your envelope to the Topical Editor, “ Pearson's 
Weekly,” 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


THE LESSER EVIL. 

[A French doctor has discovered that in order to cure 
a cold tt is only necessary to abstain from all forms of liquid 
refreshment for forty-eight houre.—Daily Press.] 

For many years, in fact since I was born, 
I've suffered grievously from colds galore, 
Tho microbe’s called at least six times a year, 
Or more. : 7 


I’ve welcomed it with every kind of drug, 
Hot gin and water, sometimes gin quite plain, 
Oamphor, and 
eucalyptus —all, 
alas, 
In vain! 


To tio my head in 
flannel ban- 


dages, 

And in hot tubs my 
blistered feet 
immerse, 


Were favourite tips; 
they only made ' 
the cold . 

Much worse. 


Last week, however, 
someone pointed 
out 
A new discovery (it’s French, I think), 

Which bade one to abstain from every kind 
Of drink. 


Now, this may possibly be quite correct, 
The remedy may act as we are told ; 

I shall not try it: I would rather have 
The cold. 


call it that. ‘Solar plexus’ worries me. What's the 
matter with ‘ punch on the wind ’ anyhow ?” 

I hastily acknowledged that there was nothing the 
matter with it. 

“ They say you use lots of clever footwork,” I went on 
hurriedly. 

How Jeffries Trains. 

“They say lots of things,” retorted the giant, with a 
glint in his curious e “They say I crouch when I’m 
fighting. They say I’m not really a boxer at all, but only 
a hitter. Maybe they're right, maybe they’re wrong. 
The thing is to fight up to your man and either beat him 
or quit. Talking don’t do any good any time. 

‘What more can I tell you? I'll show you no end of 
punches if you'll stand up and——” 

“‘I’d sooner not,” I faltered. “ I’ve got a wife and 
children at home. Tell me bow you train instead.” 

“Train ? Well, coming over on the boat I trained with 
light dumb-bells. At Carlsbad—where I’ve been for the 
wife’s sake, and not for my own, as some of the papers 
stated—I ran up and down the hills, did no end of walking, 
and used dumb-bells again. 

“* Here, at this club—well, if you'd called around earlier 
you might have seen for yourself. Half-an-hour with the 
skipping-rope, fast and slow, and hopping about all over 
the hoor, backwards and forwards as [ skip ; ten minutes 
with the bells ; twenty minutes shadow boxing—pity you 
missed that; you might have got near and had some 
|of the punches—and then about half-an-hour of body 
twisting, which you did arrive in time to see. 

“Weight ? Ah, now you’ve come to the trouble. 
After I retired in 1905 I put on no end of weight. I’m 
built that way. And I’ve had to go very thirsty lately to 
reduce it. 

“I’m pretty light on my feet but I still scale 
| 230 lb., and that’s got to get down 20 lb. before I meet 

Johnson. 

“ If I was to havea real good drink of waterI’d jumpu 
ounces. It’s wonderful howI put on ficsh when I drink.” 

And then Jeffrics, becoming still moreslangy, continued : 

“ AmI going to beat Johnson ?_ Why, you betIam. If 
I didn’t feel sure I shouldn’t fight. I’ve never stood 
up in a ring yet without feeling sure, and I’m certainly not 
coming back after four years of farm work to be beat 
by a nigger, even if that nigger did beat Burns. You can 
bet your hat on that ! 

“T have said that I will fight Johnson, many times, 
And I have put my money down. How much? Five 
thousand dollars (£1,000). 

«Johnson has said that he wants to fight me. But he 
hasn’t covered my money—yet. I hope to find he has 
done so when I get back to the States. 

“The fight will come off in America, I guess. A 
syndicate in Oklahoma is talking big money, and, so far, 
they have the call. 

** All I want is the best purse I can get. I've said 
nothing whatever about £30,000. I want something worth 
fighting for, that’s all. 

‘“My seven years in the prize ring brought me in about 
£150,000 altogether. I started at twenty-one and quitted 
at twenty-eight. I’m thirty-four now.’ 


One of the best numbers cver published, 


splendid articles, fiction of the best, on sale Saturday—6d. 
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Our Courts. 


No Need for Him. 

Ju Parry, 0 
“Why didn’t you bring your son as a witness?” 

Plaintiff: “‘ Because I thought you would think he would 
say the same as me.” (Laughter.) 

A Stop Press Note. 

The istrate at Greenwich told a small boy who, when 
asked if he could see the person against whom he made some 
accusation, looked persistently in one direction: 

“You need not look only at the reporters’ box. Look all 
round.” 

. Merely Mary Ann. 

At Westminster County Court recently : _ 

Counsel: “* Why did you givean incorrect Christian name 
at the hospital ? ” 

Female Witness: ‘“‘ Because, when I give my right name, 
which is Ann, people laugh and say, ‘What a 
name!’” (Laughter.) 

A Straightforward Man. 

When a well-known Newtown man made his eighteenth 
appearance at the Wigan Borough Court, on nelaces of 
drunkenness, he was asked if he would sign the pledge. He 
replied : 7 

“Well, I don’t know about that. I don’t think so. 
(Laughter.) Give me time to pay the money.” 

The Chief Constable: “He is honest enough to tell you 
that. Many aman would say ‘ Yes,’ and then have a pint 
when he got outside.” 


es 
Picture Pars. 
In some popular health resorts a considerate corporation 


FOR BATH CHAIRS. 
provides at various street corners an arrangement wherebv 


invalid and other 
> a 


peice a my be 
saved the jolting - 
that usually occurs ——S 
when mounting the 
pavement after 
crossing the road. 
Iron sheets slant ; 
from the edge of the pavement into the roadway, as 
shown, and facilitate the ascent or descent of the 
carriages. The holes in the iron are, of course, for 


drainage purposes. % 


THE COMPENSATION BALANCE. 


Tue regularity of some timepieces is affected by the 
temperature. In hot weather a watch may Jose, while a 
cold period may make it gain. This is usually because 
the rim consists of one agent piece os ei L> 

expand with the heat the rim mes a little 
mer eessiee more distant from the 
pivot. A slower swing is 
the result and the watch 
loses time. In _ cold 
weather the reverse is 
the case. To prevent 
this defect many watches 
are now made with a 
compensation _ balance- 
wheel. The rim, which 
B is usualy in three separ- 
ate portions, consists of 
two layers of different 
metals, riveted ther 
as at A and B the 
sketch. A weight, C, ‘is at each end. Iron forms the 
outer layer, B, and because it suffers a greater expansion 
thah the brass inner rim, A, the end, C, curves in 
towards the pivot when heated, and thus counteracts 
the lengthening of the arm, D. The whole wheel is 
regulated when made, so that any expansion one way is 
a equal to that in the opposite direction, 


Picked Pars. 


Gems in Mussels. 
Considerable success is attending the search for seed 
ris, both black and white, in the River Teith at 
allarnider, Scotland. The pearls are found in fresh-water 
mussels, which are located at night by electric lights sunk 
on the end of wires, and secured by cloven ash sticks. 


The Typewriting Record. 

The English records for typing were broken recently by 
® young American, Mr. E. Trefzger. 

The tests were typing for one minute from copy not 
previcusly seen, and, without a single mistake; 115 words 
were in type. A novel test was typing 110 words per 
minute from copy and answering a rapid series of questions 
at the same time. 


Cycles will Cost You More. 

Tho new year will usher in an increase in the price of 
cycles, ‘'he large manufacturers in the Midlands have 
decided that an increaso is inevitable in consequence of a 
riso in the cost of material. 

Owing to the rise in rubber the cost of tyres has been 
increased 25 per cent., and that means that bicycles cannot 
be sold at the old rates. Moreover,a demand for better | 
price bicycles is being manifested. 


(— Waif-a-crown will be paid to the sender of each o 
Address your envelope to The Page Six Edi 


, to a witness at Salford County Court: Asked how he identified a 


Little Incidents Recorded from the Daily Papers that 
have Caused the Courts to Smile. 


Could not be Mistaken. 

bicycle, said to have been 
® prosecutor at Stratford observed: “I have had it 

for so many years that it is just like an old pal.” 


Acton trate: “ You women don’t seem to realise 
that when you marry a man you take a + risk upon 
yourselves. Sometimes it turns out well, sometimes it 
doesn't. You can’t have it all ways.” 


His Aim. 

A witness at St. Helens County Court, described himself 
as a labourer. 

“What kind of a labourer?” asked his Honour. 

“T labour to try to pay twenty shillings in the pound,” 
was the unexpected reply. 

A Misfit. 

Magistrate at Manchester Police Court, to man charged 
with drunkenness: “ Have you nothing to say in reply to 
this charge?” . 

Accused: “Your Honour, I am subject to ‘apilectric 
fits.” (Laughter.) 

Too Forward. 

At a Bethnal Green inquest : 

The Coroner: “ What is your name!” , 

A Witness (politely): “Sir, Richard Matthews.” 

Coroner (sceptically): “ What?” 

Witness (patiently): “ Richard Matthews, sir.” 


2 & 


HOOK RENOVING. 

THE illustration shows an easy method of removing 
a hook from the throat of a fish. Anglers would do 
well to impress it on their memory. Kill the fish before 
attempting to remove 
the hook, as the oper- 
tion will cause it 
unnec pain. 
And. in the case of a 
jack particularly, the 
finger used might be 
severely bitten. Slide 
a finger along the gut 
until the nail is 
against the barb, as . 
shown, then push the hook down to remove the point. Still 
keeping the gut taut, withdraw your finger, but do it with 
care, or the fish’s teeth may — a nasty laceration. 
~- 


>< 
THE REVOLVING SIGN. 
THE prinviple of a revolving sign for shop fronts is 


given here. Such a sign can easily be made by any trader 
who bears the following points in mind. The sign consists 
of three surfaces jointed together at the lugs A, and 
working on a central 

drX. 
1, 2gainst the lug A, 
{ D thereby causing the 
* sign to move rapidly 
contrivance the speed ‘of which can be regulated, 
it is essential that the same lettering should be put on 
each surface, otherwise during a high wind it would 


pivot The wind 
CRA in the direction Dp. 
be impossible to decipher the message. 


striking the curved 
surface, B, is deflected, 
as shown by the 
arrows, O, in the 
smaller diagram, 
Whatever lettering is 
put upon the sign can 
be read with equal 
ease, no matter how 
fast it is revolving. But as this is not a mechanical 


Ploughwomen. 

Among the competitors at the annual ploughing matches 

at Brightlingsea recently, were six ladies, : 
One Novel, Twelve Authors. 

A Berlin firm of publishers is bringing out a novel of 
twelve chapters, each of which is written by one of a dozen 
of the cleverest and wittiest writers in Germany. Sixty 
prizes are offered for correct guesses as to the authorship of 
tho various chapters. 

Pier Profits. 

The profits on the Southend pier and foreshore for the 
past season are considerably over £5,000, of which £4,000 
will be allocated to the relief of tho rates. A reduction of 
8d. in the pound on the general district rate is anticipated, 
and it is probable that the poor rate will be uced. 
During the recent visit of the Fleet £4,000 was taken on 
the pier. 

Medals for Mothers, 

The Mayor of Portsmouth, Virginia, has decided to give 
a medal to the mother of every child born in his 
municipality. The medal will bear on one side the name of 
the child, the date of its birth, and the names of its parents. 
The mayor has written to the United States Mint to 
ascertain if the medals can be made there, 


= 


riginal illustrated paragraph accepted and used on this 
tor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, 


r A Special Language. 
“He used the ordinary Saturday night ” said a 
policeman of a prisoner at the Ipswich Police Court, 
One-sided Knowledge. 
Magistrate, to boy witness.at Old Street: “Do you kno 
what taking an oath is, little boy?” > “i 
Boy: “ Yes, to be wicked.” 
The Road Hog. 
“The car,” observed a police witness at Manchester 
County Police Court, “was travelling at a great, terrific, 
furious, and reckless speed.” 


When Ignorance is Bliss. 

A man when asked to plead at London Sessions on a 
burglary charge, said he “admitted that he broke into a 
gentleman’s house, but did not know breaking into the house 
of a gentleman was burgiary.” 


Not Worth It. 

“ T want to get married again,” said a buxom young woman 

to the Old Strect magistrate, of whom she sought advice. 
' Mr. Biron: “ Well, do, if your husband is dead.” 

Spent “That’s where it is. I don’t know. I haven't 
seer him for a long time.” : 

“Why did he go away?” 

“ Because there is a warrant out against him.” 

“ Ah, then most likely he is alive. Threatenel men 
live long.” 

re licant: “ And can’t I get married again?” 

r. Biron: “ If you do you may be prosecuted for bigamy, 

and get seven years.” = 

Applicant: “Good gracious! Seven years! I don’t think 
it is worth it, do you?” 


We pay half-a-crown for each accepted picture par. 
used on this page. If you’ve an idea, send it along. 


HANDY TO CARRY. 

Wuart to do with his rege {net is a question that 
always perplexes the angler. he thrusts it into the 
strap of his bag it is always dropping out or getting in his 
way, and to 
carry it all the 
time interferes 
with his fish- 
ing. The pro- 
blem has been 
settled by the 
invention of 
the folding 
net. The 
stick of this 
net has a hinge 
at the end, 
which shuts up into half its own length, and can be thrust 
into the belt without getting in the wearer’s way. To 
open it, he need only give it a flick, when the hinge auto- 
matically catches. 


A NEW DOOR BELL. 

Exscrric bells are a great improvement on the ordin 
door knocker, but they are rather expensive to instal. 
However, all the effect of an electric bell can be obtained 
with half the 
expense,’ if the device 
illustrated here is 
constructed. Obtain 
from thécycle-dealer's 
or ironmonger’s 
“continuous _ringi 
bell,” D. Place it on 
‘ a rest attached to the 
fnside of the door 
Bu port: Immedi- 
ately facing this 
the outside of the support fix the amat wooden bracket, 
A, be which a pin, B, should be inserted. The 
pin should be larger on the inside,as at OG. When 
the button is touched, 0 presses against the striker 
of the bell, and a musical ring is the result. Of course, 
the bell can only operate at the door, there being no wires. 


a ts 
| A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You. 


Kissing Away Colour. 

A carved elephant tusk over 2,000 years old, su: posed to 
have been taken from a Burmese temple and to oe lost 
colour at the tip from the worshippers kissing it, was 
recently displayed at a well-known London auction-room. 


Pilferer but Patriot. 

A thief, signing himself “ A Frenchman before all else ” 
has written to Parisian newspaper offering to give up a 
bag which he stole from a Government Official, as he found 
it contained important State documonts. 


Human Rabbits. 

“Some of these taxi-cab drivers think that on their 
approach estriuns shculd vanish, like,rabbits disappear 
into their burrows when they see a person approach with a 
gun,” said counsel in an accident diaimn heard recently at 


Westminster, 
The Club of Silence. 

Tn a room over a shop in Store Street, Tottenham Court 
Road, London, meets a club which is ideal in geome ways— 
not a member says a word. 

It is the National Deaf Club, composed entirely of 
members who have no other language than that of signs. 

Hardly any have learned the lip system, and the only 
method of communication is with the re. 

Nearly every member is earning his living in commerce, 
and some are even travellers. 


age. 
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wrong train 


CuoRLEY 
had arranged 
to join his wife, 
who had gone 
for a fortnight 
, to a little Cor- 
aish seaside place. He found he could get a cheap week- 
end ticket by changing about five times on the journey 
down; but Chorley had no objection to taking a little 
trouble if there was money to be saved by it. 

He took no luggage, as Mrs. Chorley had gone provided 
with enough for the two of them, in anticipation of his 
joining her. It was somewhere about Truro that Chorle 
made his last change of train, and then, feeling a little 
tired, he settled down in the corner to sleep. 

He was awakened rather suddenly about nine o'clock 
in the evening by a red-whiskered porter, who put his 
head through the window, and said : 

“You got to git out here, mister. The train don’t 
go no further. Where are ye for?” 

“T’m for Bellenna,” replied Chorley, rousing himself 
and peering at tho one small lamp that illuminated the 
diminutive station. “Is this it?” 

“‘ Never heard o’ the place,” replied the porter. “ This 
be Wotton. Come on out. I wants to lock up the 
station and git home to bed.” 

Chorley then realised that he had taken the wrong train 
at the junction, and he said he would have to take the 
next train back. He was informed that there were no 
more trains for that night. Chorley replied that he 
supposed he would have to sleep in the waiting-room till 
morning, but the red-whiskered man said he supposed 
Chorley wouldn’t do anything of the kind, as it was 
“agin’ the reggerlations.” 

“Then I shal] have to put up at an inn or something,” 
said Chorley, stepping disconsolately out of tho train. 

“There ain’t nothin’ o’ that sort in Wotton,” replied 
the porter. “ There’s the workhouse five mile away. 
They might put ye up there.” 

orley thought not, thank you. Then an idea 
occurred to him, and he ‘turned to the porter. 

“ Couldn’t you put me up at your place?” he asked. 
“Say for five shillings ?” 

“* Say for ten, if you like,” replied the porter, realising 
that his opportunity had come through Chorley’s necessity. 
“You see we had a nasty purglary in Wotton a week or 
two ago, and my missis don’t like the idea of having 
strangers in the house.” 

“Oh, you needn’t be afraid of me!” Chorley hastened 
to assure him. “I’m all right.” 

“Yes,” said the porter grimly. ‘‘So was the others 
till they was copped. But, come along and I'll see if my 
missis ‘I] let me take ye for ten bob.” 

The two were the only ple on the station. Chorley 
could not have believed that such a dead-and-alive place 
could have existed. They emerged from the station into 
a country lane, and Chorley could just make out a cottage 
here and there in the darkness. Everybody seemed to 
be in bed, and there wasn’t a light to be seen anywhere. 

The porter’s wife proved to be a timid little woman 
who lived in fear of thieves and murderers. She at first 
flatly refused to let Chorley enter tho cottage, on the 
ground that she had seen a face like his somewhere before. 
But when the offer of ten shillings was put before her she 
reluctantly surrendered. She explained that there wasn’t 
a second bed in the house, but Chorley could slee 
on the sofa in the parlour, providing he behaved himse 
lite a Christian person, and didn’t run off with anything. 
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I’ve paid for the room for the night,” protested Chorley, 


Mr. Chorley goes to sleep in the 


hung up for the night in a little 
country village. Related by 


ARNOLD COLSWORTHY. 


As it was drizzling with rain outside 
and there was absolutely no other 
placa to be had, Chorley pee his ten 
shillings as a guarantee of good faith, 
mentally assuring himself that that 
sum must have practically bought 
outright the entire contents of the 
dismal little room. 

Left to himself, Chorley set his 
candle down on a small and wobbly 
table that was mostly occupied by 
an elaborate shell ornament under a 
glass case, and then he gave the sofa 
a shake to test ite solidity. As he 
had expected, it was like everything 
else in the place, rickety and unre- 
liable; but he hoped for the best. 
He took off his boots, blew out the light, and lay down 
carefully on the sofa. Something cracked ominously. 
Chorley turned over to try and judge by the sound where 
the weak spot in the sofa was. That movement how- 
ever finished everything. The two nearest legs of the 
thing snapped under his weight like twigs. In the excite- 
ment of the moment, and in the hope of saving his head 
from striking the floor, Chorley grabbed at the little 
table beside him. 

This, however, was as flimsy as the sofa. It tipped up 
at once while the shell-ornament with the glass-case 
rolled off, and fell with a crash like the explosion of a 
apse i ed had just had time : scramble to his feet 
when his door was fl open and the porter appeared on 
the threshold, white St the distance Chorley could hear 
his hostess calling out that thieves and murderers were 
in the house, and 
having hysterics 
generally. 

“It wasn’t my 
fault,” Chorley 
ex plained, not 
liking the danger- 
ous look in the 
porter’s “The 
thing he oke 
directly I lay 
down on it.” 

“Don't you 
talk to me!” re- 
turned the porter 
fiercely. “We 
know your sort. 
My missis was 
right about you. 
Get on outside. 
Go on!” 

“ But,” pro- - 
tested Chorley, 
“T’ve paid for 
the room for the 
night.” 

“Yes, Iknow,” 
said the porter 
abruptly. “ And 
A look o’ 
things you've had 
your money’s-worth and a bit over. Clear out, now, I 
tell you. Go on! Put them boots on at once, before 
I shift ye!” 

Chorley recogni the apg Ms arguing with the 
man, and he therefore put his ts on hurriedly and 
dismally drifted out into the darkness and the rain. He 
had no idea where to go or what to do; but as he clearly 
could not stay out in weather like that till daylight, he 
resolved to try at another cottage. 

He opened the garden-gate of a place that looked a 
little better than those around it, and knocked on the door 
with his knuckles, there being no other way of com- 
municating with the interior. He knocked for something 
like ten minutes, and then a head was put out of the first 
floor window, which was about eight feet from the ground. 
The head was that of a very old lady, and it had a very 
frilled nightcap on it. 

“* Gould I get a bed here for the night ? ” asked Chorley 
before the old lady had time to speak. 

“Go away, you villain!’ returned the old lady with 
something like a shriek. ‘‘ How dare you come askin’ 
such things of a respectable widow ? Go away, I tell ye, 
or I'll scream for help!” 

Chorley began to feel annoyed. After all. he was 
prepared to pay handsomely for the night's shelter he 
wanted, and he resented somewhat bitterly being taken 
for a desperado all the time. “I say,” he began, ‘‘ do 
talk sense! I’m stranded in this village and I’ve nowhere 
to sleep. I'll pay you well, and——” 

His remarks were cut short by a tremendous splash. 
The old lady, panic-stricken, had reached for the jug of 
water on her washstand, and had poured the contents 
over him. For the moment the force of the splash 
nearly knocked him off his feet. His first impulse was to 
call for help; but geet that the suddenly-awakened 
village would most probably aig igen with the old 
lady rather than himself, he shook his fist at the cottage 
window and groped his way out: into the road, spluttering 
and gasping, and wet to the skin. 

By this time the rain had left off ; but as Chorley had 
got soaked by other and more direct means, the state of the 
weather did not trouble him in the least. 

He took off his coat and shook some of the water 
from it merely for the sake of form, and not because he 
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Chorley’s remarks were cut short by a 
tremendous splash. 


hoped to become any drier that way, and then he broke 
into a brisk trot to get up his circulation and counter- 
ect any ill effects that might ensue from his sudden bath. 

Presently he es- to. 
pied a shed in a FS 
field, and, on the ri 
chance of finding it . x 
open, he climbed 
the fence-rails and 
went to investigate 
it. To his joy, ho 
found that the door 
was only on the 
latch, and he asked 
no more than a 
shelter of some sort 
where ho could 
sleep for a few 
hours. 

He opened the 
door. On the samo 
instant there was a 
tremendous flutter- 
ing and screeching, 
for all the world 
like Babel broken 
loose. He had 
come unexpected] 
upon somebody's 
fowl-roost. The frightened birds fluttered at him, and 
round him, and then escaped into the darkness with their 
bewildering cries. Chorley was sorry he had opened the 
door. Clearly the owner would have a grievance against 
him for letting the fowls loose. 

A moment or so later the owner appeared on the scene. 
He had two men with him, and he seemed rather pleased, 
if eee to see Chorley there. 

“ Ha ! we've got ye, have we?” he laughed. “I said 
as that wo shouldn’t have to set up all night for 
nothin’! 

“You'll excuse me——” Chorley began indignantly, 
as the two men pripped him firmly. ‘i 

“Tl bet he’s from the city, boys,” continued the 
owner, ignoring Chorley’s protest as if he had never 
heard it. “I said he didn’t belong to these parts when 
the police was up here last week. Lock him up safe in the 
barn for to-night, and we'll take him sloug in the cart in the 
morning. My word ! but this is a bit o’ luck.” 

Chorley felt it would be useless for him to struggle in the 
grip of the two sturdy men who held him, and eo he 
allowed them to drag him to the barn, and even listened 
calmly when one of them volunteered the statement that 
he would get at least two years for this. 

Indeed, he was inclined to be quite philosophical when 
ho reflected that in the morning he would be able to 
explain pverytning: while on the other hand, no more 
harm would have been done by his arrest than to give him 
the thing he most desired—shelter under a roof of some 
kind. The door having been bolted and barred behind him, 
Chorley struck a match and found that the barn was a 
solidly-built place of brick. Quite two-thirds of its space 
was filled by a huge heap of swede turnips that rose from 
the concrete floor to the thatched roof. It occurred to 
Chorley at first that he would spread a few of these turni 
on the ground and make a couch of them ; but after 
had tried the experiment he found it made him less 
tired to remain mene up. He had never struck such 
a bony mattress in his life, even at the seaside. 

Then Chorley found he had made another mistake. 
In pulling away a few of the swedes from the bottom, 
he had to a slight extent undermined the huge heap. 
The first intimation he received of this fact was the sudden 
descent of a couple of the huge tubers. They came 
rolling down as if they had been flung at him by some 
unseen hand, and one of them hit him rather smartly in 
the waistcoat. With a sudden catch in his breath, 
Chorley sprang back, and at the same moment four or 
five more of the things bounced down on him, three of 
which took effect with greater force than he felt was 
comfortable. He had all the sensation of being hit by an 
unseen enemy and of not being able to hit back. 

He struck a match just in time to see another dozen 
or so of the swedes starting to roll down. From that 
moment a steady stream of them heaved themselves at 
him. They seemed to be chasing him up and down his 
available portion of space in the barn. If he ran one 
way to dodge them, others would bounce into him with 
some violence; they hit him on the shins, and when he 
ran from them, they followed him up and thum him 
in the back. Several times, indeed, he was nearly knocked 
off his fect in the rush. 

Then a happy idea occurred to him. He thought he 
would be less liable to be thumped about if he climbed to 
the top of the heap. The first time he tried this he simply 
tobogganed down on a dozen swedes and nearly got buried 
in the stream. But the second time he got to the top, 
and was then delighted to s2e that behind the heap was 
another door which the farmer had overlooked, doubtless 
imagining that the stack of swedes had effectually barred 
it up. It was the work of a few minutes for Chorley to 
clear away enough of the turnips to enable him to slide 
down to the door, and then he Ict himself out without 
any unnecessary fuss. 

After all, he decided, since chance had offored him his 
liberty, he might as well take it, and thus avoid any 
undignified explanations in the morning. And before 
daylight he was five miles away, at a little local station. 
where he found a train just starting for Truro. 


Chorley tobogganed down on a dozen 
swedes and very nearly got buried. 


How d it feel to fly? How to learn to fly? See ‘‘The Wonders of Flying” in the 
—— Ee ios mane of PEARSON'S MAGAZINE-—published October 30th, price 6d. 
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Tuat the motor-car has 


become the favourite tS olors ond ne 
accessory of the skilled 
burglar was only too clear- < 
ly demonstrated recently in 
hicago when a well-dressed '4Z 


tm ine! 


How Science Aids the Up-to-Date Master of Crime. 


man drove up to a bank in 
a motor-car. 

Leaving his car outside, 
he entered and held up the clerks with a loaded 
revolver: After clearing the tills he decamped, and 
might have got clean away but, unfortunately for him, 
his car broke down, and he was overtaken. 

The motor-car offers the skilled burglar unrivalled 
facilities for gaining the housc which he has marked 
down for attack and escaping with his booty after the 
“ crack.” 

The car is generally fitted with a collection of false 
numbers which can be affixed at will, whilst a simple but 
ingenious contrivance renders it possible to change the 
colour of the cushions and the character of the car at 
practically a moment’s noticc. 

Motor Costumes Afford Disguises. 

The motor-car has added greatly to the perplexitics 
of detectives. Formerly by keeping an eye on tlic 
passengers at railway stations the police were placed 
upon the alert by the arrival in the district of suspicious 
characters: But the motor-car carrics him along swiftly 
and surely, and motor costumes afford an excellent disguise 
with which to baffle recognition. 

In the robbery of the Ascot Gold Cup, which was accom- 
plished with singular daring in open daylight two years 
ago, a motor-car figured conspicuously ; while in France 
the motor seems to be used by all the highly organised 
gangs of criminals. 

e crown worth £20,000 which disappeared soon after- 
wards from the ancient church of Mont St. Michel is 
believed to have been carried off in the night by two 
motorists who arrived in a mysterious car, which they 
left in the road while they were busy at work: 

They attracted little attention, and it was only when the 
theft had been discovered that the villagers remembered 
the suspicious appearance of the car. 

In Belgium the theft of a famous Vandyck from a church 
was also connected with a party of motorists, who may 
quite possibly have been the same gang which plundered 


Mont St: Michel: Quite 
recently, too, a number of 
pee ial houses in the United 

tates were robbed by s gang 
of burglars who tore about 
the country in a red motor-car 
driven by a woman: Here, 
again, the criminals escaped 
detection, though it was 
suspected that they belonged to the fashionable “ Four 
Hundred,” and were only amusing themselves by imitating 
the performances of “* Raffles.” 

Mr. “ D. 8. Windle,” the clever swindler who imposed 
upon a number of London would never have 
succeeded in his object had he not made a lavish 
use of the telephone and the “ taxi-cab.” 

Recently big British and Continental gangs of forgers 
and burglars havo made extensive use of modern dis- 
coveries in blasting powders, chemicals, and patent inks to 
attain their objects, whilst wireless telegraphy has been 
largely used both by detectives and criminals. 

Forgery, or the “ paper business,” is apparently con- 
ducted with the method ard precision of a legitimate 
employment, and during the past five years more than 
£60,000 has been obtained from British banks by 
undctected cheque forgeries. 

Forgers Employ Many Hands. 

Three men as a rule.take an active part in forgery— 
the “ putter up,” the capitalist who finds the necessary 
funds; the ‘‘ blacksmith,” the actual forger; and the 
“ putter down,” who actually sae the forged docu- 
ment and obtains the money. In big forgeries two others 
are usually employed to obtain particulars and make 
inquiries gotiszally. They are known as “ watch dogs.” 

A certain forger, who was sentenced to seven years’ 
penal servitude some years ago, was & great o ising 
criminal, a man who not only had assistants at his head- 
quarters in London, but who was in touch with clever 
swindlers about the country and on the Continent: 

One of this man’s accomplices made at the trial one 
of the most remarkable confessions ever heard in a 
criminal court. He admitted that in order to gain know- 
ledge as to the banking account of a friend whom he 
intended to rob he brought a false charge against that 
friend and subpoenaed a clerk from the bank to produce 
his banking account in court ! 


AtrHoucH November's 
sunshine and temperature 
records drop far below those 
of October, its reputation for 
being the foggicst month of 
the year is as little deserved 
as February’s reputation for 
being the wettest. 

November is a particularly 

loomy month—its average 
Sally amount of bright sun- 
shine is less than an hour and a half, but really bad 
fogs are far more common in December and January. 

On the other hand, gales are quite a feature of November, 
two memorable blizzards being those of 1890 and 1898. 
The latter raged all over Western Europe, and many 
deaths occurred in London as the result of falling 
chimneys and hoardings, while no fewer than eighteen 
vessels were wrecked in the North Sea. 

November, which is ushered in by All Saints’ Day on 
the Ist, and ushered out by St. Andrew’s Day on the 
80th, contains numerous festivals and ceremonies quite 
r from Guy Fawkes’ Day on the Sth. The 9th of 

ovember is, of course, Lord Mayor’s Day, and the 
King’s birthday—though the latter is now officially 
celebrated on the 24th of May; and it is also the date 
when the mayors and aldermen for every borough in the 
kingdom are elected. 

When Mendicants Never Beg. 

Martinmas Day, which occurs on the 11th of 
November, is chiefly important nowadays as a Scottish 
quarter day, but at one time it was celebrated by the 
spending of moncy not on rent, but on potations. For 
St. Martin is the patron saint of drinking and jovial 
meetin 

The 25th of November is the festival of yet another 
eaint—St. John the Almsgiver. In this country his day 
differs little from its neighbours, but in all Russian and 
Turkish towns it is marked by twenty-four hours’ com- 
plete absence of beggary. 

No mendicant of the Greek faith dreams of craving alms 
on the 26th, though he makes up for his abstention 
throughout the rest of the year. In Constantinople over 
5,000 beggars attend service in the great church of St. 
Constantine on this day. 

It is in November that the New Thames Yacht Club 
entertains its friends to a shell-fish dinner, and on this 
occasion @ nified assembly may be seen extracting 
winkles from their shells by the aid of the humble pin ! 

Rush-bearing wakes are still a November feature of 
many Lancashire villages. In ancient days, when churches 
possessed no heating apparatus, it was customary to strew 
rushes in tho pews and aisles in the early part of the 
montb, in order to keep the feet of the congregation 
warm. The practice has long since been discontinued, 
but the wakes survive. 

November is a month of meteors, and the familiar 
“‘ shooting stars” may be seen in considerable numbers 
about the 13th or 14th, when evening skies are clear. 
The most remarkable exhibition of falling stars within 
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The finest fiction of the month appears 


} November 


Some Interesting Features of Our Most 
Melancholy Month. 


living memory was that 
urky which occurred in Novem- 
é ber, 1833, when at least 


240,000 meteors were 
observed in the space of nine 
hours. 

The characteristic flower of 
November is the chrysanthe- 
mum, but the month is 
not nearly so barren of 
blossom as might be sup- 
posed, Several flowers lingeron awhile from October, and 
the autumn-blooming violet is comparatively plentiful. 

November is the month of falling leaf an ing trec. 
Its foliage is to be found princi ally beneath the boughs 
it once adorned, but the golden glory of the larch 
dominates the woodland for some part of the month ere 
fluttering down, light as snow, to join the thickening 
carpet of dead leaves. And though blackberries seem to 
be a thing of the past, the greenfinches, hovering hungrily 
over the brambles, still contrive to find some shrivclled 
fragments worth breaking open for their secds. 

November is not a month for song amongst the birds. 
With shortening days and dwindling food, hedge-sparrows, 
wrens, and robins can spare time only for very occasional 
rousic, while the skylarks and linnets have practically 
lapsed into silence for the winter. 

The humble sprat occupies a large section of the fish- 
mongers’ slabs in November, and the pike is at his best. 
But the carp, deep down at the bottom of his favourite 
stream, calls his relatives and friends around him, and 
presently, in a huddled heap, the whole colony goes off 
into a torpor which lasts the winter through. 

The squirrel invests in a warm coat and bushy tail during 
November, and frequently indulges in a forty-eight-hour 
slumber. But he rises in the best of spirits whenever the 
sun shines, and sets breathlessly to work upon the 
gathering of his store of nuts. 

Bectles, Hedgehogs, and Snakes Disappear. 

In November the mole retires to the inmost chamber 
of his wonderful hillock and takes to himself a wife ; the 
dormouse sets to work upon the building of his winter’s 
nest, and the frogs and toads seck their Shetivncaie, The 
toad is not fastidious in the choice of a home, A hole 
in a rubbish heap suits him admirably, though he has no 
objection to the dark recesses of a coal-cellar. 

November causes the disappearance of the beetle; and 
the hedgehog, disgusted at such want of consideration on 
the part of his alleged favourite food, retires for the winter 
in high dudgeon. 

The reptiles usually decide to vanish from human 
sight in November, and the vipers hibernate in numbers, 
and in a most affectonate tangle. 

Occasionally, when November is mild, a pair of rooks 
are seized with a craving to plunge into family cares 
without further delay, but their ill-timed offspring seldom 
live long enough even to emerge from their eggs. 

The Anglo-Saxon name for November was “ Blo’d- 
monath,” or Bloodmonth, the animals intended for winter 
consumption by our ancestors being slaughtered then, 
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by H. de Vere Stacpoole, commences—only one amoune a host of good thinga. 


FOOTBALL JINGLES. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST NO. 4. 


FooTtBaLt JmNaues “No. 4 finds these contests more 
pea: than ever. Not only were the entries numerous 
ut the various efforts clever and smart. 
The verse, which competitors were asked to complete, 
was as follows: 
Young Jimmy Brigg 
And Harry Sprigg, 
They both loved Mary Drew; 
met, it seems, 
In rival teams 


Coeceerecces see erecee ree rene nents eeerenee® 


The lines selected as the best, together with the 
names and addresses of the ten senders, are as follows : 


Hearts “ turned them up”—Clubs too. 

J. H. Foreman, 60 Brackrriars Rodp, Soctuses, Wants. Free 

eeason ticket for Portsmouth football ground. 
He won “who lost” that shrew. 

J. Conroy, 41 Ricusoxnn Hit, Desiin. Free scason ticket fcr 
Shelbourne football ground. 

Now you may Mary too. 

_W. B. PF. Marspen, Caurcu View, Coseigy, Durston. Free seceon 
ticket for Wolverhampton football ground. 

To “arms” the “lovers” flew. 

Coartrs Woop, 3uN., 40 Epwarp Roap, East Crovpox. Frro 
season ticket for Croydon Common football ground; and J). 
Rayxoups, 17 Laxevietp Roav, Laanetty. Free season tichet fer 
Lianelly football ground. 

Each wants a “ transfer” new. 

T. Wittiams, 4 Misxin Srreer, Barry, Gram. Free ceason ticket 
for Cardiff Rugby football ground. 

And “‘struck"’ spectators too. 

T. W. Otiver, Quayeipe, Newcastie-on-Tyxg. Free season ticket 
for Newcastle United football ground. 

* Home fizxturcs’’ now those two, 

J. Watso, 380 Sraxtey Roap, Liverpoon, Free seuson ticket for 
Liverpool football ground. 

“Twelve Baskets” were too few. 

C. H. 8. Jamieson, 23 GROsVENOR Lp en Re peatoliater Desux, Fiee 
season ticket for Dublin Wanderers foot! ground. 

Brigg’s conquests numbered two. 

H. Bvocarzy, Cropstons, Leicester. Free season ticket for 

Leicester Fosse football ground. 


I0 Football Season 


Tickets Given Away. 
- WO ENTRANCE FEE. - 


Again we have pleasure in announcing another Foot- 
ball Jingles contest, for which Ten more Season Tickets 
for football grounds are offered. The successful com- 
petitors, it should be noted, select tickets for whatever 
ground they desire. 

All you are asked to do is to complete the Football 
Jingle in the form below. 

When you have thought of a suitable last line for the 
unfinished Jingle, which must, of course, rhyme with 
the third line of the Jingle, write it in the space 
provided on the entry form below and fill in the name 
of the football club for whose ground you would likea 
Season Ticket. 


RULES WITH WHICH COMPETITORS MUST COMPLY. 


1. All attempts must be forwarded on the printed form below or thoy 
will be disqualified. If more than one attempt is made, each must 
be written on a separate entry form. 

2. The envelope containing the coupon or coupons must be ad.iressed 
to the Editor of ‘* Pearson’s Weckly,’’ Henrietta Street, London, 

W.C., and must be marked “JINGLES SIX” in the top left- 

hand corner. 

Attempts must arrive not later than Wednesdiy, November 2rd. 

The Ten Season Tickete will be awarded to the ten senders of the 

lines which are considered to be the best by the adjudicators, by 

whom originality of idea will be taken into consideration. 

The Editor will accept no responsibility in rezurd to the loss or 

Doscalirey 6 any attempt submitted. No ccrrespondence wiil 

be entered into in connection with the Competition, and telegrams 

will be ignored. 

The published decision is final, and competitors may only enter on 

this understanding. 


oa oa 
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FREE ENTRY FORM. 


Policeman Gotch 

The crowd to watch 
He stood behind the goal; 

The ball flew wide, 

A hick he tried 


J agree to abide by the condlntons printed above, and 
by the decision published in “ Pearson’s Weekly.” 


Signed Pre cre cce cee cee cee eee eee eee ses ree ee sen see see ree 


Address .. 


COO e ree coe cee ees cee eee ree ess Coe oon eee BOO ree 


ike a season ticket for the 
Football Ground. 


**The Man in Grey,’’ a new romance 
Order your copy toeday—price 6d. 


Wark ENDING 
‘Nov. 4, 1909. 


George Courtney Blake hears from the lips of the girl 
he married that she is not his wife. Withoat waiding 
for any exolanation and although he is desperately fond 
her, he tells her to leave the house. 

The Lovely Mrs. Blake disappears, and only Mrs. 
Simmons, her maid from infancy, knows her whareatoeten, 

Gilbert Watson pays a visit to The Beeches, Midham, when 
the place is in a turmoil owing to the absence of ite 
mistress. Mrs. Simmons informs him that he alone is 
reponsible for Mrs. Blake’s absence. 

Edgar Halsey is a scoundrel who claims to share a secret with 

lake. The two men bave an altercation the side of a 
pond in The Beeches estate, and afterwards Halsey’s body is 
recovered from the water. It is removed to the coach-house 
whence it mysteriously disappears. Where? Nobody knows. 

Olive Morton is a beautiful girl living near Midham with whom 
Watson has fallen in love. She tells Watson that Mrs. 
Simmons has warned her to be on her guard against him, as 
he is a married man. 

Norton lives with his sister Olive. He is mosteco2ntrio 
and is foolish en to tell Blake that he loves Mrs. Blake. 
He also informs sister, Olive, and Watson that it is all 
rubbish about Halsey being dead as he has seen and spoken 
with him since the pond episode. Later, while showing 
Watson Oe teeth fala cit aoa ecest 
married. He declares that Watson’s wife is a much wro! 
woman and that, if he only chose, he could take Watson to her. 
On his way home that evening Watson’s horse shies at a 
man rising from the roadside. It is Halsey! A mutual 
recognition follows and Halsey takes to his heels and 


disappears. 

Cox is the silent, mysterious butler. When he endeavours to 
find Blake to tell him of the discovery in the pond, Blake 
cannot be found, and things look black against him. 

suapeetcr Hobden of the police, who is called in after Mr. 

lake’s disappearance. 


YOU CAN NOW READ ON. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN. 
An Accomplice after the Fact. 


GusEert Watson was in a quandary ; not for the first time 
lately ; but he was inclined to think that this was the most 
difficult of all the positions in which he had recently been 
placed. What was he todo? It was of the first importance 
that he should thresh matters out with this man—this Halsey ; 
yet how was he to do it ? 

He would have to chase him. To do that it was necessary 
that he should leave the dogcart. Would the horse stand 
still ? He doubted it, though he tied him to a trea. He was 
conscious all the time that the creature was quivering. 
Probably if he were to lay his hand upon his coat he wou’ 
find that he was in a sweat of fear; if left alone, that fear 
might take a very disastrous shape for the dogcart. Was 
he sure of catching tho fugitive if he started in pursuit ? 

That, again, to say the least, was doubtful. rly he had 
Hag strong reasons for wishing to avoid an explanation ; 

e had a good start—possibly had some acquaintance with 
the country ; was directing his course to some point where 
he knew he should find cover. If such were the case, Gilbert 
Watson stood a very poor chance of reaching it first. 

He would have to let the fellow go, if only for the sufficient 
reason that he could not help it. id yet—what a complica- 
tion might ensue ! 

Young Norton’s story must have been true ; here was proof 
of it. ‘one tho less, he was sure that nothing would convince 
them at The Beeches of its truth, short of the kind of proof 
he himself had had. If he produced Edgar Halsey alive, 
then thoy might believe that their eyes had played them a 
trick beyond all credence, and that he was not dead ; failing 
his production of Edgar Halsey as a living man, they might 
believe that he had been tricked ; they would laugh to scorn the 
idea that they had. 

He gave the brown horse a hint to start; that intelligent 
animal, as if conscious that the cause of his fear had gone, 
responded willingly, swinging along at a good round pace. 
His doubts as to whether they were going the right road 
recurred to Watson—to be dismissed; he would have to 
chance it. Then he had an idea. They could scarcely be 
very far from The Beeches ; the brown horse probably knew 
the way perfectly well to his own stable; if left to himself he 
would doubtless go there. 

Watson, relaxing his hold of the reins, suffered them to 
droop on the creature’s back. It instantly seemed clear 
that that was a hint which the animal es understood ; 
in fancy Watson could see him prick up his ears, as, with 
head well up, he started off at best speed towards home and 
supper. 

or was his driver's confidence in him misplaced ; round 
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corners which were almost unseen by Watson, he went with 
an assurance which spoke volumes. In an unexpectedly 
short space of time he drew up before what Watson perceived 
to be the entrance to The Beeches. The gates were closed. Both 
the lodge-keeper and his wife came out to open them; the 
man checked him as, with a ourt ‘‘ Thank you,” he was about 
to on. 

“Excuse me, sir, but have you see anything ?'” 

“Seen anything? Of what?” 

“Of the master, or the mistress, or of the party as was 
drowned ? As you'd been away so long I thought perhaps 
you might have. There's the police up at the house.” 

“* Police 2 What for?” 

The man’s voice dropped. 

“They're after the master. It seems that they found 
something up there, and I’m afraid there’s going to be trouble 
—worse trouble even than there has been—much worse. I 
thought if you'd seen or heard anything, you might have becn 
able to give the master a hint.” 

The man’s wife interposed. 

“* Now the baby’s gone.” 

“The baby?” 

“It appears that Mrs. Simmons has gone; looks like as if 
she’d taken the baby with her. He was in his bassinette 
asleep all right enough this afternoon, the little dear; then 
when the nurse went back to see if he was still asleep, he was 
gone. Mra. Simmons, she'd taken him with her—to his 
mother.” 

Her husband commented on his wife’s words. 

“That's what you say. It isn’t what the police say. 
They say ’—the man dropped his voice again—‘ that his 
mother’s been murdered.” 

His wife was indignant. 

“ Don’t talk such stuff to me! And don’t go telling me such 
tales, because I won't listen to them. Murdored, indeed ! 
I never knew such stupids as them polico can be. Who's 
murdered her, I should like to know ?” 

“The police °—the lodge-keeper’s voice sank lower still— 
“* they seem to think that the master’s donc it.” 

“Robert! Don’t you dare say such a thing in my hearing, 
because I won't have it. I’ve known George Blake ever 
since he was a baby himself, and if anybody says he'd go for 
to do a thing like that, they don’t know anything at all about 
it. Only let them say it in my hearing—I’ll learn them! 
And as for you, Robert Arnold, I'll leave your house rather 
than I'll hear you say it.” 

“ Who is saying it ? It’s the police—not mo; and we won't 
make things any better for Mr. Blake, as far as I can see, 
by pretending that it isn’t.” 

Gilbert Watson drove on, leaving husband and wife engaged 
in what bade fair to be a heated argument. What was the 
state of things which prevailed at The Becches was presently 
made clear when, approaching the house, a uniformed figure, 
advancing, held up a monitory hand. 

‘“* Who's there? Stop, please.” 

Mr. Watson drew up, not a little surprised. 

“ T’ve orders to stop anyone going to or coming from the 
house. What's your name, sir, please ?” 

A voice came from the hall door, which had been suddenly 
thrown open—a voice which Mr. Watson recognised as belong- 
ing to Inspector Hobden. 

‘That's all rizht, Brazier; I know this gentleman. You 
can let him pass.” 

“* Upon my word, Inspector Hobden,” as, having descended 
from the dog-cart, he entered tho hall, ‘ it’s very good of you 
to let me pass. What do you mean by instructing one of your 
men to stop me?” 

“If you'll step in here T'll explain.” 

The inspector waved his hand towards the study, in which 
they had had their little passage of arms in the morning. 

“Why the dickens should I step in there ?_ J consider that 
you've been guilty of gross impertinence in instructing one 
of your men to stop me as I'm driving up to my friend's house.” 

“It's no use your talking in that tone with me, Mr. Watsen. 
because I have to do my duty, and I’m not responsible to 
you for the way in which I do it. You'd better step into 
the study.” 

Mr. Watson stepped: not because he wished, but because 
he could not see how he could very well avoid it. Something 
of that feeling of paralysis which comes over some men when 
they find themselves confronted by the police was already 
coming over Gilbert Watson—a sensation that he was about 
to deal, as it were, with a dead wall. The impression was 
heightened by the stolidity of the inspector's manner during 
the interview which followed. 

“ Since I saw you this morning, Mr. Watson, the position 
of affairs in this house has entirely changed; they have 
assumed an aspect of gravity of which I can hardly exaggerate.” 

“Ts that so, Inspector ? And what’s turned up now ?” 

“One thing which has what you call ‘ turned up’ is ovi- 
dence which goes to show that Mrs. Blake has been, if not 
murdered, then the victim of some very serious outrage.” 
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Mr. Watson tried to look as if the words had affected him 
less than they had. 

“What is your evidence, Inspector? I had an example 
this morning of your capacity to jump at conclusions, and 
call it evidence.” 

The inspector ignored the gentle imputation. 

“Mrs. Blake disappeared last Thursday afternoon ; nothing 
has been seen or heard of her since, unless it has been by 
Mr. Blake or by you.” 

“Are you about to suggest that I have had a hand in 
murdering Mrs. Blake 2? You won't surprise me. I should 
say that that sort of thing was quite on a par with your 
usual mental processes.” 

“Mrs. Blake was last seen in the day-nursery. After 
she had gone, blood-stains were found in it in various places; 
on the child’s cot were blood-stained finger-prints, as if 
she had clutched at the side; there were blood-stains even 
on the baby’s cheek, as if, in a struggle with some assailant, 
she had leant over him ; there 8 lood-marks right across 
the floor, on her work-table there was a pool of blood—the 
piece of work upon which she had becn engaged was soaked 
with it; there were marks on various pieces of furniture. 
Mr. Blake had his wife’s handkerchief in his pocket, soaked 
with her blood. You yourself saw it. Do you deny it?” 

“ Has it already come to that? That I am ed for a 
denial, as if you were presenting a pistol at my hoad ?” 

** All these things, coupled with Mrs. Blake’s mysterious 
disappearance, are capable of a very serious interpretation. 
The police ought to have been advised at once. In such a 
case secrecy was criminal. Yet the utmost peti was 
preserved—nota whisper was allowed to pass outside the house. 

“There was evidence—terrible, unmistakable—that some 
desperate, deadly struggle had prefaced this unhappy lady’s 
ie pm yet not a hint of the truth was allowed to 
reach the proper quarter. Rumours have been flying about 
the place ; but until I entered the house this morning I had 
not the dimmest notion of what looked very like the actual 
ghastly truth. This concealment may—and quite probably 
will—result in a miscarriage of justice; and for that some 
body will be held pageant? 

“* Hold me.” 

“You are a gentleman, and therefore, presumably, an 
educated man, Mr. Watson. You should know something 
of your duties as a citizen; you must bo aware that one of 
the chiof of your duties is not to associate yourself with any 
attempt to cover up a crime. I grant that Mr. Blake was 
‘al friend ; but even that does not excuse the attitude you 

ave taken up and apparently arc still holding. You surely 
do not propose to shicld yourself behind your friendship for 
Mr. Blake and say, because he was your friend, it is no 
business of yours that he murdered his wife ?” 

“Mr. Blake did not murder his wife—except, possibly, in 
your vivid imagination. It seems that even a policeman’s 
imagination sometimes runs away with him.” 

““T havo had the house searched, Mr. Watson, since you 
left this morning, and one or two discoveries have been made 
which even you will admit point to a state of things which 
required instant and vigorous investigation. In a corner 
of a drawer in Mr. Blake's bedroom has been found a bundle 
of woman’s clothing, thrust there in a confused mass, as by 
someone whose one desire was to put them out of sight. 
Few women would treat their clothes like that; it appears 
that Mrs. Blake in such matters was the tidiest and most 
methodical of women. You should see the state these 
garments were in! The inference is that the person who thrust 
them into the corner of that drawer was a man. 

“They are Mra. Blake’s clothes—all the clothes she was 
wearing that afternoon, down to her stockings and her shoes. 
There is blood on all of them ; the under-garments are soaked 
with it. As a consequence they have cried stiff—stiff os 
boards. Put two and two together, Mr. Watson, and ask 
yourself what deduction, under the circumstances, is to 

drawn from the fact that that poor woman’s clothes—all 
the clothes that she had on, mind—were concealed in her 
husband's bedroom—stiff with her own blood. What deduc- 
tion do you draw from that fact ?” 

“T draw none.” 

“You are a bold man to say so. Others will draw them, 
as you will find. You had an interview with Mr. Blake in the 
small hours of this—Sunday—morning. What took place 
at that interview ?” 

“Look here, Inspector Hobden; the fact that you are an 
inspector prevents my punching your head. You hide 
yourself, as a parson docs. behind your cloth; but when you 


presume so far as to ask me such a question as that, you can 
also presume that metavhorically vour head has been punched 
—and that’s the only answer you'll get from me.” 


“Then I must draw from your silence the deduction which, 
later on, a judge and jury will draw. I will give you an idea 
of what some of those deductions will be.” 

“You need not.” 

“In my opinion, Mr. Watson, it is my duty to do so, and 
I shall do my duty.” 

“T told you this morning that, in my opinion, a country 
policeman’s ideas of his duty are funny ones, and each 
second you are confirming me in that opinion moro and 
more.” 

“On Wednesday night, the night before your arrival, 
Mr. Blake had a serious quarrel with his wife—about you.” 

“About me! Of all the impertinent scoundrels that 
ever breathed——! ‘The fact that you're a policeman 
won't cover you beyond a certain point. What the dickens 
do you mean by saying that Mr. Blake had a quarrel with 
his wife about me?” 

“Your assumption of indignation, Mr. Watson, will not 
do you tho slightest service. As for your threats, if you're 
not careful I will have one of my subordinates in here, and 
I'll have you dealt with in another fashion. I've asked you 
what passed between you and Mr. Blake in the small hours 
this morning. I've good reason for asking; I only do my 
duty by asking. You decline to give me the assistance I 
require, and which I've a right to inquire. You ran: your- 
self on Mr. Blake’s side against me, because that 1. what 
vour refusal amounts to. Your doing so leaves me with no 
alternative but to take certain steps; but before I take them 
T will give you onother chance. Once more. will you tell me 
what took place between Mr. Blake and you this morning?” 

“How do you know that anything did take place betwoen 
Mr. Blake and me this morning ?” 
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“ Don’t descer.d to that sort of thing, Mr. Watson. You, 
a gentleman, aro not going to take up the attitude of a 
pettifogging lawyer who insists on legal proof for every 
transparent fact. Do you deny that you had an interview 
with Mr. Blake this morning ?” 

“I deny nothing and admit nothing. My position is that 
TI decline to have anything to do with you of any sort or kind, 
Inspector Hobden, and that I shall continue to decline.” 

‘““I quito realise that that is your position, Mr. Watson, 
and now you shall realise mine. I am going to place before 
you the matter as it at present stands, and the facts I have 
in my possession which bear upon the matter; and then, 
having done that, I am going to make to you an appeal.” 

** And suppose that I decline to listen—as I am entitled to; 
since, in England, still, I suppose one is not forced to listen 
even to the most eloquent policeman.” 

“Then, in that caso, I’m afraid, Mr. Watson, that you 
leave me no option. In England—you speak with rather a 
flourish of what is possible in England—so I take it that 
you are awaro that in England in a case of murder there is a 
very serious offence known as being an accomplice after the 
fact. If you persist in taking up the attitude of which you 
speak, I intend to do my duty at any cost; and since I have 

ood reason to believe that Mr. Blake has murdered his wife, 
F ball arrest you on the charge of being his accomplice after 
the fact.” 


—eemOmnmn— 


CHAPTER TWENTY. 
Two Points of War. 


Mr. Watson was silent. What seemed to him to be the 
enormity of the inspector’s conduct held him breathless. 
Speech came back to him with, as it were, a sudden gasp. 

““ Then—then am I to understand, Inspector Hobden, that 
I am your prisoner ?” 

“You're to understand that you will be my prisoner if 
ae persist in your refusal to give me that assistance which 
can rightly demand of you. I belicve you to be shieldi: 

a man whom, when I can lay my hands upon him—and 
beliove that on a word from you I could do that quickly— 
will be charged with two murders.” 

““Two murders ? ” 

“You know perfectly well that he murdered that man 
whose body was recovered this morning from the fish-pond ; 
ieee are half a dozen witnesses who can prove it up to the 
hilt.” 

“Then they'll do an uncommonly clever thing, because 
the man you pee of has not only not been murdered, he 
isn’t even dead.” 

‘Don’t tell that tale to me, Mr. Watson. 
me for a complete fool ?” 

“T should very sorry to havo to tell you what I’m 
beginning to take you for, Inspector Hobden; you mightn’t 
like it. But let me tell you this ; I spoke to the man you speak 
of, and he spoke to me, less—I don't pretend to be cxact to a 
moment, but probably less than half an hour ago.” 

“Mr. Watson! You can say such a thing to me—with a 
scrious countenance ? You mistake your man.” 

“‘T don’t and I didn’t. The name of the man to whom 
you refer is Edgar Halsey. As I was driving from Rogate 
just now I met Edgar Halsey by the roadside. As I’ve told 
you, I spoke to him and he spoke to me; he was as much 
alive as you are.” 

‘“‘ Then where is he now ?” 

“I know something of Mr. Halsey, and I suspect more. 
I rather fancy that I was tho last person he wished to meet. 
It was dark ; we didn’t know each other when we first met, 
but so soon as the recognition came ho took to his heels. I 
had the dogcart and a restless horse to attend to. I couldn't 
follow, but that it was Edgar Halsey I’m as sure as I am 
that you're you.” 

“T shall have to ask you to repeat this statement, Mr. 
Watson, in the presence of others. But, before doing so, I 
ought to warn you that it will be used in evidence, and you'll 
be held responsible for it.” 

“Don’t talk in that big bow-wow style to me, man. I’m 
not a child to be frightencd by a braggart policeman who 
is on the high road towards making of himself tho biggest 
fool that ever even a policeman managed to do. Halsey 
has been seen twice to-day by a person with whom I certainly 
have nothing in pilanet a and possibly by a dozen others 
besides. I confcss that whon that person first told me I was 
almost as incredulous of his story as you are of minc ; but now 
that I have seen the fellow myself, and spoken to him, and 
he has spoken to me, I know better.” 

“Do you mind giving me the namo of the person whom you 
eay has seen Edgar Halsey twice to-day ?” 

“ That I'll do with prams young Brven Norton. While 
I was lunching with him at Rogate, he laughed at the idea 
that Edgar Halsey had been drowned, and told me what I 
have told you.” 

“Ta it absolutcly certain that the name of the man who 
was found in the fish-pond is Halsey ?” 

““ Beyond a doubt; I recogniscd him myself when I saw 
him in the coach-house.” 

“And you were then yourself of opinion that he was 
drowned—dead ?” 

“T was; but, as I heard you say yourself, in cases of 
drowning appearances are apt to be decoptive, and here was 
one in point. I may also saheein you, since what Mr. Norton 
said to me was not said in confidence, that he met Halsey 
after his quarrel with Blake, and that he was then hatless. 
Norton thinks that he had had some sort of « scuffle with 
Blake, in the course of which his hat fell into the water, 
where old Briggs saw it floating last nicht. 

‘“Mr. Norton has another theory. Ie thinks that Mr. 
Blake met Halsey again early this morning, that yesterday's 
quarrel was renewed, and that Blake pitched Halsey into the 
lake—as I have no doubt he thoroughly deserved to be 
| agen Then Blake, fearing that he had done more than 

© meant to—I have my own reasons for knowing that it is 
extremely likely that Blake was in a state of nerves—was 
idiot enough to something like run away. 

‘* That explains his absenco to-day. But I have no doubt 
that, when he has thought things over, and has had time to 
come to his sensea, he'll come straight back again—probably 
{n the course of to-morrow—and tell the whole story. Aa 
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regards Mrs. Blake, you are on the wrong track, Inspector— 
of that I am convinced. There was a misunderstanding 
between them, I admit it——” 

“* Of which you were the causo ?”” 

“Nothing of the sort. You've got the wrong dog by the 
ear. I was never mentioned by either side, or thought of. 
re no more to do with the difference between them than you 

ad.”” 

‘“‘T know better.” 

“What on earth makes you say that? 
know—or think you know ?” 

‘* What has become of Mrs. Blake ?” 

*T’ve not the faintest notion. Mf you think it will make 
my words more binding, I'll swear it, in eet form; I never 
saw the lady in my life, so how am I likely to know ?’” 

“You never saw her in your life 2? But you recognised her 
portrait.” 

‘“‘ From whom did you get that piece of information ? ” 

““ Did you not recognise her portrait ?” 

‘“* Someone has been playing the spy on a pretty liberal 
scale; but I suppose you have to deal with that sort of 

ople in your trade. I recognised it to this extent—that I 
elt, and still feel, that I’ve seen the original of that portrait 
somewhere before, but for the life of me I could not and 
cannot think where.” 

“I’m bound to say, Mr. Watson, in face of certain facts 
which have been laid before me, that your story is a little 
thin. Mrs. Blake was heard to say to her maid, Simmons, 
that Gilbert Watson—which, I believe, is your name—had 
been the bane of her life, and was going to ruin it again. 
Then she added, in what I have been given to understand 
was something very like a burst of hystcrical excitement, that 
now Mr. Blake would kill her because you were coming to 
The Beeches.” 

“* Who on earth told you that abominable lie ? ” 

“* You shall learn in good time, Mr. Watson. I never asked 
Mrs. Simmons, tho maid in question, what truth there was 
in the statement. I had a very painful scene with her; she 
is her mistress’s devoted scrvant. In the course of that 
scene she admitted, thongh with the ipetest reluctance, 
that the words I have quoted to you had been uttered, and 
she then went on to assert that you have ruined her mistress’s 
life, and to acknowledge that you were the cause of tho 
quarrel between Mr. and Mrs. Blake—the whole and the 
sole cause ; and that, indeed, all the trouble had come about 
through you. Now, Mr. Watson, what have you to say to 
that ?”” 

“I’ve got a good deal to say in a moment or two to Mrs. 
Simmons. Where is she? That’s not the first false state- 
ment she's made about me to-day ; I’m beginning to wonder 
what the woman’s motives can possibly be.” 

‘“‘I’m sorry to say Mrs. Simmons has also Sieappeared. 
She left the house surreptitiously this afternoon shortly after 
my interview with her, and with her she appears to have 
taken the baby. You sec, Mr. Watson, how difficult my 
position is; what obstacles are thrown in the way of my 
getting at the truth. 

“‘ The conviction has been strengthening, since my coming 
to the house this morning, to find the first piece of evidence 
removed, that I’m in the presence of some! very like a 
conspiracy of silence; that everyone who ought to assist me 
in getting at the truth is anxious to have it burked. I had 
to Seensh the truth from Mrs. Simmons; the moment I had 
done so she made off, with the apparent intention of doing 
her best to prevent my acting on it. Your attitude is 
practically the same as hers. That the key to the whole 
strange business is in your hands I have a very strong sus- 
picion ; but, for reasons of your own, which I am compelled 
to say do not seem to be too creditable, you decline to give 
me access to it. You seem to forget, Mr. Watson, that in a 
case of this sort my bounden duty is to get at the truth; 
that, in a way, that is the beginning and end of my existence ; 
and that also it is your duty to assist me in getting at it.” 

“ Look here, Inspector; I’m not a policeman, so I can’t be 
expected to appreciate a policeman’s sl of view, but I'll 
tell you what mince is—at any rate, in this particular instance. 
I’m more anxious to get at the truth than you are, having 
much more cause for anxicty. I seem to be accused, by 
implication, of all sorts of things. Not only, to the best of 
my knowledge and belief, am I innocent of all of them, but 
I will give a trifle to be able to examine the evidence, and 
the witnesses, but I’m not able to get at either. 

“This woman Simmons, for instance; she’s either stark 
staring mad, or she’s an infernal liar. Mr. Blake told me, in 
what you've called the small hours of the morning, his story 
of his differenco with his wife, and I'll swear to you that in 
that connection never was my name mentioned, nor did he 
ever drop the remotest hint that I had anything to do with 
it. Now, according to you, comes Simmons with her story. 
Man—I suppose an inspector of police is a man—I’ll Simmons 
her when I get within reach of her! She’s—she’s an 
old cockatrice—that’s what she is—bred and brought up, I 
should say, from her cradle in ignorance of what the truth is.”’ 
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“T can only tell you that she did not convey to me that 
impression this afternoon. I generally have a fecling that 
a@ woman is ving, when she is—I ought to have, after my 
experience. e feeling was strong in me this afternoon 
that she was speaking the truth—not the whole truth, because 
I have no doubt whatever that she was keeping something 
back—but still the truth, and that very much against her 
will.” 

“Inepector, I own it! 
“What, according to you, 
between Blake and his wife?” 
“According to me? That's how you put it? Thank 
you. Now, Inspector, I’m not Simmons, and I am Blake's 
friend ; I didn’t want to listen to his story, but, as it was told 
to me, from my point of view it was as if it had been told 
to me as a priest at a confessional. I will only tell you this— 
that it bad nothing to do with me, and that I swear—yon 
being probably the kind of person who only credits a statement 

which is made on oath. Beyond that, my lips are sealed. 

“ Blake’s quarrel with his wife is his quarrel—not mine 
nor yours ; and I will tell you this—his best chance of making 
up that quarrel lies in the fact that the cause of it remains 
unknown to anyone but their two selves. Takea tip from me— 
a mere layman; sit on the fence and watch the courso of 
events. As yet your interference isn’t needcd ; it’s all rubbish 
about Blake having murdered his wife.” 

“How do you explain the blood-grimed clothes ?” 

“I don’t attempt to explain them. I’m sitting on the 
fence, as I’m inviting you to do, having a persuasion that 
they'll explain themselves—in time.” 

“That's all very well for you, but it’s no good for me. 
By that time the criminal may have escape —probably will 
have escaped. My sitting on the fence while he was taking 
his departure would be regarded as something very like 
connivance, and that’s what it would be.” 

“Very well, then; what do you propose to do? Arrest 
me as being an accomplico after the fact? That will be a 
first-rate start. What will you do with me? Put the hand- 
cuffs on, and march me off to gaol with gyves upon my wrists? 
My word! That would be a delicious wind-up to the most 
agreeable visit I ever paid in my life! Is that what you 
propose to do?” 

“Do you give me your word of honour that you have no 
personal reason to believe that Mr. Blake has cone any harm 
to his wife 2 You know what I mean by harm.” 

“IT do—perfectly. I give you my word of honour that I 
believe the exact contrary ; that he has not laid so much as a 
finger on his wife in the sense you mean.” 

“Have you any sort of idea where he is ?” 

“Not the faintest. If I had I'd go straizht off to him, 
and you might come with me. Inspector, Mr. Blake loves 
his wife, and I shouldn't be surprised if he were wandering 
about somewhere—God alone knows wherc—heart-broken 
for love of her.” 

‘* But you don’t know where ?” 

**T do not.” 

“Nor have you any idea where his wife is? Or of what 
he has done with her ?” 

“‘I object to the phrase ‘ what he has done with her.’ He 
has done nothing—nothing; I’m sure of it. I’m violating 
no confidence in telling you that I believe she’s as much in love 
with him as he is with her, and that, with some pitiful mis- 
understanding of what the position really is—Inspector, I 
fancy it’s hideously easy for a man and woman to misunder- 
stand each other to the very edge of tragedy—and that she’s 
pe about in the same mad way as he is—God again 
knows where. 

“* But I’ve seen strange things happen, as I’ve no doubt you 
have; and one reason why I’m sitting on the fence is becauso 
it’s my conviction that—I’m not what is called a religious 
man, and I <_~ with all reverence—God moves in a mys- 
terious way. ey’ve—they’ve got sundered ; in every lute 
there comes in time a rift; but I’ve a kind of a sort of a belief 
—I say it again with reverence—that God won't allow them 
to continue so; that, in His own fashion, He will bring them 
together again—most probably, I should say, without your 
help or mine. 

“ There's my creed, Inspector, and thero’s my apology for 
sitting on the fence. You can go on doing what you call 
your duty in any silly way you like. When it’s borne in on 
me that there’s any likelihood of my being able to interfere 
with any reasonable chance of my doing gocd, then you'll 
find that I’m a glutton at interference; but until that time 
comes, for me ’’—he pressed his finger-tips against his breast 
—“‘ for me, the fence, Inspector—the fence.” 


(Another long instalment next week.) 


ee 


DISPUTED ONCE. 

Tue case before the court was one involving the owner- 
ship of a tract of land, and the solicitor for one of the 
parties to the suit was cross-examining a witness. 

“Now, Mr. Grimshaw,” he said, “the property on 
which you live was originally a part of the twenty acres 
in dispute, was it not?” 

“* Yes, sir.” 

“And your title is based on the original title to that 
land, I presume ?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“ How long have you resided there?” 

“ Over twenty-ono years.” 

“Have you had—now, mark me—have you had 
twenty-one years’ undisputcd fossession ‘of that 
property ?” 

The witness hesitated a moment. 

“Remember, Mr. Grimshaw,” said the lawyer, raisin 
his voice, ‘‘that you are under oath. Have you hac 
twenty-one years’ undisputed possession of that 
Property ? 

“It has been disputed once, and only once,” answered 
the witness. ‘I found a nest of bumble-becs in my back 
yard one day last summer.” 

In the general laugh that followed this answer the lawyer 
subsided. 


The puzzle’s bevord me.” 
is the cause of the quarrel 


**Wonders of Flyizg"’'—appears in the 
Published on Guturday“orioe 6A. 
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(Madame Nordiza 13 the 
great singer whose farewell 
concerts in London were an 
u ified success, save for 
the natural feeling of regret 
that probably this great artiste 
will never again be heard in 
England. Madame Nordica 
has decided to retire from 
the stage, erce tn New 
York, nowo that she ts married to Mr. Young, a distinguished 
American banker). 


? 


Am I retiring? Yes, and no. I hope to go on singing 
in opera in New York, but I have made up my mind to give 
up touring. At least, that was my intention when I came 
to bid farewell to the London public, who have becn so 
good to me ever since I made my first appearance at 
Covent Garden as Violetta in La Traviata. That was 
in 1887, and my recollections of the occasion are rather 
mixed. Colonel Mapleson, who was then directing Covent 
Garden, had quarrclled with his principal tenor, and 
at the last moment a new man was imported. I had 
never even scen him before we met on the stage, and I 
will only say that by the end of the evening I fervently 
hoped I should never see, still less hear, him again. 

A Frozen Audience. 


Further, the theatre was bitterly cold, so arctic that 
the audience sat huddled up in their wraps, and the 
Prince of Wales, who was present, kept on his fur coat. 
Nevertheless, the frozen audicnce was very warm to me, 
and I have loved London over since. 

Well, as I was saving, I came to London this time to say 
good-bye, but people have been so kind that I simply can’t 
say it; it is © woman’s privilege to change her mind ; 
nominally, at least, let it be au revoir. 

My start as o singer? Ob, I always sang just as 
naturally and spontancously as I breathed. My first 
nt engagement, however, was in the choir of the First 

urch, Boston. Lillian Norton was my real name, 
and I am of true Afayflower descent; and afterwards 
I sang at Dr. Putnam’s Church, Boston, at a salary of 
1,000 dollars, the largest ever paid up to that time, 
though I was only sixteon. 

Then I apronies with Gilmore’s Band, later on coming 
to England with it. It was Mr. Patrick Gilmore, the 
director of the band, who one day exclaimed to me, “ You 
will yet be crowned queen of song in your own country.” 

It seemed a very idle prophecy at the time, but years 
afterwards it came true when, after singing Isolde in 
Tristan and Isolde at the Metropolitan Theatre, New 
York, I was presented with a diamond crown, subscribed 
for by—well, yes, I suppose I must say my admirers. 


My 


Some Reminiscences told by 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 


Was that the greatest 

Greales r compliment I ever received ? 
No, the very nicest ¢.m- 

pliment ever paid me 

from a Britisher. 


known watering-place, and, 
while out walking one day, 
I saw approaching a small 
atty among whom was 
the finest-looking gentleman I have ever seen. 

As we passed he stopped, raised his hat to me, and said: 
“Tt is Madame Nordica, is it not?” ‘ Yes, your 
Majesty,” I replied, ‘‘it is.” Your great King had not 
seen me for at least. cight years, yet he paid me the most 
delightful compliment of remembering me. 

Another anecdote of English Royalty. At one time 
I owned a house at Clarence Gate, and ono afternoon 
the late Duke of Edinburgh, who was a great lover of 
music and a very good fricnd to me, paid me a visit. 
It was a very hot day, and presently the Duke said ho 
would like a glass of seltzer-lemonade, which I told my 
butler to bring. But he returned not. The Duke grew 
restless, and so did I. I was beginning to despair, when 
at last he appeared, and then the reason for the extra- 
ordinary delay was apparent. 

Recognising the fact that I was entertaining Royalty, 
my butler wished properly to celebrate the occasion, 
like the good Englishman he was. It had been my 
custom to engage a certain man to assist him on special 
occasions. Feeling that this equalled in importance any 
event at which he had figured, he had gone in search of 
his assistant, and there now entered a triumphant pro- 
cession of two, carrying the lemonade. The Duke was 
highly amused, more especially when I explained the 
situation to him. 

Queen Victoria's Souvenir. 

Then I shall always remember singing before Queen 
Victoria at Windsor on the occasion of her birthday in 
1899. The work choscn was Lohengrin, the first of 
Wagner's operas to be heard by the Queen. 

Elsa, my réle, is a heavy part, and this fact seemed 
greatly to impress her Majesty, for afterwards, when we 
were being presented, she kept on saying, “ How tired 
Madame Nordica must be.” As a souvenir of the 
performance the Queen gave me a beautiful jewelled 
decoration which I greatly prize. 

Any advice to give to young singers? Work. Work, 
combined with natural talent, means success. If you work 
five minutes you succeed five minutes’ worth, but if you 
work five hours your success is commensurate. I have 
worked. There in three words you have the story of my 
life. 


_ COmpliment ee wi.e oes 


Madame Nordica. 


A FARMER is popularly 
supposed to make his income 
from the land by sowing 
and reaping, by planting 
and digging, but if he de- 
pee on these things alone 

income at times would be = 
poor indecd, 

Your farmer, however, has 
other little things that 
claim his attcntion, little 
side-lines that the outsider knows nothing about, and 
these side-lines greatly aid in swelling his income. 

You may, in your journeyings about the country, havo 
observed a farmor and a number of his “‘ hands ” carefully 
going over a newly-harrowed ficld with baskets on their 
arms. Into those baskets is put every large sized stone 
the workers come across, When the baskets are full the 
stones are all dumped down in a heap. 

Gathering Stones for Road Metal. 

Probably, if you have noticed this work going on, you 
imagined the farmer was doing it with the object of 
clearing his land of stones. Well, that is an object, 
certainly, but there is another. The stoncs so gathered 
can be sold to the local County Council as road metal, 
and, what is more, if the Council require the farmer to 
cart them any considerable distance, they will pay him 
for cartage. 

The stones are dumped down at the side of the road, 
and in due course the Council’s stone-breakors smash them 
up, and they are used for repairing the highway. And 
not only that, but the farmer at a slack scason lets out 
his carts, horses,and men to aid in road-repairing at 50 
much per hour, and that pays him better than working 
on the land, if ono only knew the truth. 

Again, a farmer usually owns a trap, and pays license 
for it. Now, if he lives at a considerable distance from a 
railway-station, and a largo sized village is near his farm, 
he can make an excellent thing out of driving villagers 
to the station of a morning and going back for them in 
the evening. 

And during the summer months a farmer sometimes 
makes a lot of money out of hiring, more especially if his 
place is near some historical spot. Then, when visitors 
come to reside in the village a number of them aro certain 
to visit the historical place, and the farmer and his trap 
come in here. 

I have known a farmer to spend day after day in 
summer, driving parties to come local show place, and in 
that way he can make from twelve to twenty shillings o 
day. And, if your farmer resides, say, six miles from the 
Nearest town, and goes in once or twico a week, he can 
make good moncy by doing messages for the villagers in 


Aeroplanes in fact and fiction. 


Farme rs: Little a bit of hard cash. 
shy, NECHASS tii ry" thee 


Our Country Contributor tells 
’ how Farmers may Add to their 


his locality at twopence a 
time. And if a coal-depét is 
at a distance he can make 


farmer’s cart, horse, and 
man are hired at nine- 
pence per hour, and he 
duly delivers the coal— 
and perhaps pockets a half- 
crown as a result. Probably the horse would have been 
standing in thestable all the time, and the workman havo 
been practically unemployed but for the villager 
Tequiring coals. 

Then, especially in Scotland, a farmer can make a good 
bit of ready money about May 28th and November 28th— 
the ‘‘ term” days across the border, when removals are 
conducted. I have known a farmer to make a clear 
five-pound note through turning out with his men and 
carts on a May morning and completely removing a 
family, goods, individuals, and all, to a considerable 
distance. 

And in Scotland and in many parts of England a farmer 
is sometimes a sort of market-gardencr as well. Ono 
farmer I know is a wonderful raiser of carrots, indeed, he 
makes an income out of them every year. And other 
farmers grow cabbages, leeks, and onions, and send them 
into the nearest town each morning during the season, and 
so make a good bit of what might be called extra 
ae 
Talking of coals reminds mc that another farmer I 
know goes one better than carting them. He always 
keeps a stock of twenty to thirty tons on hand and sells 
them to the villagers when required, and of course he 
makes a handsome profit thereby. 

Rabbits and Hares to Sell. 

And there is yet another way in which farmers mako 
extra cash, for farmers are allowed to shoot all ground 
game on their lands. 

Well, it sometimes happens that a farmer is overrun 
with rabbits, so out he gocs with his gun, perhaps aided 
by one or two of his ‘‘ hands,” and in a few hours scorcs 
of rabbits are bagged. 

The farmer arranges matters with some butcher in a 
near town, and the animals are forwarded to him, the 
farmer in due course receiving frat for his rabbits, 

Some farmers make a bit in the same yay ot of hares, 
but it is somewhat risky, as ‘‘ Lairds” have a slight 
objection to hares being shot indiscriminately. 

In these ways do farmers make extra money, but there 
are many other little side-lines which bring in a decent 
penny each year to our old friend ‘‘ Turmuts.” 


Incomes. 
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WOULD YOU LIKE TO SPEAK 


FRENCH o 
GERMAN? 


IT IS SO EASY IF YOU TAKE 


HUGOS 1910 SELF-TUITION 


COURSE BY POST. 
2/6 MONTHLY FOR GNE YEAR 


Is not an expensive way of acquiring a foreign 
language. 


For this 30/- (Ten ser cent. discount for cash) 
you get: 


1. Fifty Self-Tuition Lessons, sent post free to any 
addrecs in the world, in weekly booklets of 16 pages 
each. 

2. A collection of copyright practice tables. 

3. Six class lessons of one hour cach, or six private 
lessons of twenty minutes each, orally or by post. 

4. A set of Hugo’s unequalled Text-Books—valuo of 
French Books, 15/-; of the German, 10/-. This set. 
which comprises Hugo's well-known Commercial 
Correspondents, Readers, Conversation Manuals, &c., 
is supplied in ADDITION to the fifty booklets. 

A NOVEL, INTERESTING, AND SIMPLE FAETHOD. 
NO LEARNING BY HEART REQUIRED. 
Write for, full Prospectus. Specimen Lesson free to 
afl mentioning P.W. when inquiring. 


HUCO’S LANCUACE INSTITUTE ‘®*ygpypbee 
Address for Self-Tuition Inquir‘es: 
33 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
TEACHING BRANCHES FOR CLASSES OR PRIVATE LESSONS : 


33 Gracechurch Street, E.C, 803 High Holborn, W.C. 
233 Regent Street, W. 205 Earl’s Court Roid, S.W. 


THE SCOUT 


Founded by _ Lieut.-Gen. 


THE BEST PAPER FOR BOYS. 


Price 1d. Everywhere. 


BALANCING ACIGAR ON A HAT 


To balance a cigar on a hat, 
“put the hat over one hand and 
stand the cigar on the crown. 
You have a small hat pin in your 
left hand, and when yon try to 

balance the cigar 
you work the pin 
through the hat 
and so into the 
end of the cigar, 
which is then 
made to stand 
upright.” 


The clever trick de= 
et a scribed above is one 


out of mang to be 
found in 


mannan phe | 
ul rTP 


“TRICKS FOR EVERYONE, 


By DAVID DEVANT. 
(Of Maskclyne and Devant, St. Gzorge’s Hall, London.) 


The best book on conjuring ever 
published. Get a copy and surprise 
and amuse your friends, 


Sold by all booksellers, price 18.:; or post 
free for 1s. 3d. from A. F. SOWTER, 17 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C, 


A magnificent article on flying and splendid aeroplane storice appear in the 


November number of PEARSON’S MAGAZINE-—on sale on Saturday. 
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Sotballing 


oreigners 


By JOHN MADDEN. 


{John Madden, late of Glaagow Celtic, a Scottish Inter- 

y player om siz occasions, and the possessor of some 
fifty medals and over a ton of marble in the shape of prize 
timepieces, has been teaching the Bohemians how to play 
football for almost five years now. He was recently in 
England with the Bohemian team, and tells in this article 
some amusing stories of his experiences.) 


ABOUT a year an English team visited Prague and 

played the team of which I am the trainer. The lish - 
men did not succeed in winning the match, and so delighted 
at avoiding defeat was one of our players, that he came up 
to me, wrung my hand warmly, and exclaimed: “ Two 
years ago the English taught us to play football; to-day 
we can teach them!” 
» One cannot help ees pry at the ingenuousness of the 
remark, but it is typical of the spirit in which they take 
their football ab If they win or don’t lose they are 
great and glorious fellows; if they are beaten they are 
the reverse. 


Willing to Learn. 
But despite their extremes of unreasonable exhilara- 


tion and unnecessary despondency, they are very keen 


‘and apt pupils. In fact, so keen on the game are they in 
Prague that several men of nearer fifty than forty have 
come under my charge since I went out there ! 

At first, before I picked up any of the language, I had 
great difficulty in my coaching, ca it tas? no unusual 
thing for our practice games to sto time after 
time while I explained, through an sciteawsti, what I 
wanted done or not done. 

Gradually we got to understand each other, however— 
and the members of our club do not now leave their 


beloved beer and fly from their café at my approach as 
one terrified player did during m: ey ee Te 
What that tI do to him for his sins 
I do not know, but I know that when next we met he was 
in a very nervous and apologetic state, 

Nearly all our matches are Ym a on Sundays, and the 
training consists of bail practice two days a week, walks 
and runs, and special baths and massage after the game. 
Most of our members are students or bank clerks, and 
being young men, are pretty easy to keep fit once they 
have been got into condition, 

They Play in June. 

The season is divided into two parts, the first from mid- 
September to mid-December ; the second from February 
am the middle of June, cig dy og J ateige wage gd 

ebruary is necessary owing to state e 
pees, Pt low Sey merase to keep up the game till 

une beats me. The heat in which they play would kill 
an Englishman. 

The cost of admission to a football match in Prague 
varies from 8d. to 8s. 6d., and, unlike at home, the game 
is chiefly patronised by the better classes. On many 
grounds there are private boxes, as in the theatre, and on 
most an excellent restaurant. 

The spectators, although they Dd frantically excited, 
are usually fair and impartial, but I have seen three riots 
over matches since I have been on the Continent. 

One of these had its distinctly funny side. Two teams 
—one Hungarian the other German—had been laying, 
and the match had ended prematurely in a squabble. T 
spread to the supporters eis rival clubs, and, further, to 
people who took no interest in football, so that very soon 
the town was divided against itself. 

So serious did things become that the military were 
actually called out to line the streets with bayonets fixed, 
Now, as it happened, an English touring team arrived in 
the middle of all the excitement, and, seeing the town out 
en masse and the soldiers drawn up, jum to the con- 
clusion that it was a demonstration in honour of their 
coming ! 

It must have been a sad blow to their pride when they 
learned that what was really happening was a riot. 

The newspaper reports of matches are most amusing, 
for they are written by men who know practically ee | 
of foot! For all that, however, they are eagerly 


by the players, who are in he seventh radi of delight 
wi ey are correspondingly indignant 
when they are adversely criticised. = : 

In the latter case they are always going to inflict 
unmentionable physical injury upon the reporter—till 
a? meet him face to face. 

hen they lift their hats, bow, and smile—in the hope 
of a better criticism next time. 


Ee 
RAISING THE FALLEN. 

“Sm that young fellow over thefe?” inquired the 
talkative stranger. 

‘* Yes, what about him ? ” inquired Smithson fretfully, 

“ That fellow, mister, is d his life to a 
noble cause. The best part of his time is spent in an 
endeavour to raise fallen humanity—to lift those who 
are down and set them on their feet again.” 

“ Indeed!” replied Smithson, “and who fs he?” 

Oh, he’s the attendant at the roller-skating rink!” 

a a! 

“ Do cigars ever contain rope ?” 

“No. That’s just a pleasantry of the joke-makers. 
As @ matter of fact, hemp is too expensive to put in the 
cheaper brands of cigars. 

eee fee 


“IT orrENn wonder," said Chesley, “ what my anocstor 
Adam said when he first met Eve." 

‘* Was he an ancestor of yours ?” 

“ Certainly.” 
‘*Then he probably asked her to lend him ten shillings.” 


————~—jo——__ 
THEIR LITTLE WAY. 

Tue dean of a certain College received many complainta 

from the undergraduates about the meals the College cook 

provided them with. Whereupon he summoned the 


delinquent, duly leotured him upon his shortcomings, and, 
in short, threatened him with dismissal unless conditions 
were bettered. 


“Good gracious, sir!” exclaimed the cook; “ you 
oughtn’t to place too much importance on what the young 
men tell you about my meals. Why, sir, they come to 
me in just the same way and complain about your 
lectures | ”’ 
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People who wish to converse with one another and have not had the honour of an introduction can now do so if they don a little silken 


FRIENDSHIP BY FLAG. 


flag. “Flag up” is a signal for 


conversation, whilst its removal signifies that it must cease. Below, our artist depicts what this new craze may lead to, and adds a few suggestions of his own. 


Cc 
THERE, WE SFE A, 


V x 
By 
a 


Lieut. Shackleton tells how he marched 33 hours withoet food on his way back from “Farthest S>uth.” 
narrative in the November number of PEARSON'S MAGAZINE. 


QA TVATING ENGLISH 


BUT BY THE USE OF THE FLAG THEY ’ 
UM UP AND 
A LIFELONG FRIENDSHIP 


COULD AT ONCE CH 
BEGIN 


OURING THE COMI 
STRUGGLE P 
MIGHT BE 
HEATED ARGU 


POUTICAL 
THE ABOVE 
is) 3 AVOID 


¢ Wehr 


Read his thrilling 


On sale October 30th—price 6d. 
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PASSERS - BY. 


The Story of a Singing Girl, a Hunchback, and 
a Monkey. 


By ANTHONY PARTRIDGE. 


“HAPTER THIRTY-THREE. 
Marcel’s Last Card. 


Tre Mangtrs, as was his daily custom, walked from his club 
towards tle Houses of Parliament. Acquaintances whom he 
ict, and whom he unfailingly recognised, noticed nothin 
altered in his demeanour, except, perhaps, a slightly ilaed 
g:nciousness, & smile more noticeable than usual. Yct, indeed, 
be walked very much like a man in ao dream. 

All the time that one terrible question seemed to be ringing 
in his ears—-when would it be 2 How svon would the blow 
fall? Would he be allowed to reach the House, to mak: his 
apeech, tu take up the cudgels once more on behalf of his 
hard-press? party 2 How soon, he askcd himself ? 

Would 1.- be allowed to return home? Would he see his 
wife again? His face grew grey and his lips quivered, as he 
thought for a moment of the shock this thing would be to her. 
‘here was no way to avoid it now. Leblun was on his track. 
Nothing in the world so easy to a pastmaster like Leblun, as 
to bridge over the years, to trace his career back, step by step, 
to that terrible night when he ficd from the Place Noire. He 
had no defence, there was no hole for escape. He was guilty ! 
He was the man who should have suffered in prison, aa bares) 
had suffered. He was the man, indeed, whom they them- 
selves had thought that they were punishing. There was no 
hope, he told himself. Nothing to do but to keep a brave face 
to the world, and apn ey But that he must think of 
more seriously. The ethics of suicide had always intcrestcd 
him. Surely if anyone was justified in escaping from life, he 
was. 

A beggar man with a tray of matches touched him upon 
the arm. 

“Only one penny a box, sir. Buy a box, guv’nor.” 

The Marquis shook his head. ‘The man still kept his placc. 
They were passing a four-wheel cab, drawn up against the 
kerb. The beggar leancd over his tray. 

“Step into that cab for one moment, sir,” he muttered 
under his breath. ‘It fs Marcel who waits for you there.” 

The man glided away. Lord Ellingham turned involuntarily 
toward the foinwhsel cab drawn up against the kerb. Inside 
was a furtive figure, with black berimmed eyes and ghastly 
face. It was Marcel, hiding amongst the cushions, afraid to 
look out, and yet eager to attract his attention. 

Lord Ellingham paused. 

After a moment's hesitation, he crossed the pavement and 
stepped into the sab . ‘ 

* 


Ps 
There was a change in Marcel which Lord Ellingham, 


A Perfect Solvent. 
SLUGGISH LIVER is one with- 


out life, inactive, indicative gener- 
ally of abuse by injudicious diet, alcoholic 
excess, overwork, or sedentary occupation. 
The symptoms are headache, a disagree- 
able taste in the mouth on rising in the 
morning, loss of appetite, impaired taste 
for food, cold feet, constipated bowels, 
chilliness, and a general feeling of the 
“ miserables.” This wretched state can 
be remedied by nothing more difficult 
than taking a dessertspoonful of Kutnow’s 
Powder in a glass of water every day for 
a few wecks and afterwards as required. 
Kutnow’s Powder has an invigorating 
effect ; it lubricates the bowels, eradicates 
constipation, and cleanses the kidneys. 
Kutnow’s Powder is the only perfect 
solvent and eliminator of uric acid, and 
the only reliable remedy for Gout, Rheu- 
matism, Sciatica, and Lumbago. You 
can test Kutnow’s Powder free. 
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pico be him critically, found somewhat surprising. He 
was well-dressed, although the clothes were ready-made, 
and a certain clegance of bearing, for which in the old 
days he had been distinguished, had reasserted _iteelf. 
He was clean-shaven, his hair was cut, and even his nails 
had been man‘cured. He was conscious of his com- 
anion’s somewhat surprised scrutiny, and his lips parted 
in a thin smile. 

“ My consideration for you, dear friend,” he said, ‘‘ has 
led me to take this unusual care with my person. I have 
decided to forget the untoward events of the last few 
days. I have decided to believe that I am free from 
pursuit, and that I am now trte-d-tée with a generous 
friend. It is the optimism of my race, you see—a quality 
worth cultivating.” 

“TI congratulate you.” Ford Fllingham said drily. “TI 
do not exactly know why I accepted your pressing invita- 
tion, but, since I am here, perhaps you wiil tel] me why 
you extended it to me.” 

“ Willingly,”” Marcel answered. ‘‘ This man is going 
to drive us slowly along the Embankment. I havo 
engaged him for half an hour. <A portion of tho tiie 
has elapsed already. First, then, 1 want to tell you that 
we have failed to discover that four million francs, or 
any trace of it.’” 

“You and Pierre?” Lord Ellingham remarked 

Marcel looked swiftly at the man who sat 
side. 

“Pierre and I,” he repeated. 
the place where it was hidden. 
etill a beggar upon the strects. 
have prospered.” 

‘From which you conclude?” Lord Ellingham asked. 

“It is the girl who found the money,’’ Marcel declared, 
“Listen! There is another reason tor believing this. 
Anatoile—you remember <Anatoile—he too knew of the 
four million francs. To whom did he go? Hoe did not 
come to you. He did not waste time with the hunch- 
back. He went to the girl, and in her rooms ke was 
found, murdered.” 

Lord Ellingham frowned slightly. 

“TI am perfectly convinced.” he said, “that the girl 
knows nothing of the four million francs.” 

Marcel laughed hardly. 

““My friend,” he said, ‘‘you were always easily 
deceived by women. Christinc’s mother twisted you 
round her little finger. Christine herself, I have no 
doubt, could do tiie same. How else do yeu suppose 
that she lives in luxury, drives in carriages, wears a 
string of pearls, lives, in short, as a lady of wealth? Of 
course, there is another way.” 

Lord Ellingham stopped him. 

““You forget,’ he said, “that Christine is my step- 
daughter. She lives on an allowance from me.” 

Marcel Jaughed once more. 

“My dear Marquis,” he said, “ that may be. or it may 
not be. Who cares? Money I must have—nct a little 
money, but @ great deal. I want my share of that four 
million francs. I want it either from you or from her.” 
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“Neither of us,” the Marquis declared, “know any- 
thing whatever of the sum of money you speak of.” 

Marce] shrugged his shoulders. _ 

“TL repeat,” he said, ‘that there are four million 
francs to be accounted for. I hold you and she respon- 
sible. Half of that sum I demand. I demand it from 
you, and, if you refuse it me, I shall demand it from her. 
If you both refuse, if I see no chance of getting it, then 
I will earn my pardon. I will seek for Mr. Jacques 
Leblun, I will say to him, ‘Here is the man who can 
solve for you the mystery of that house in the Place 
Noire. I will -— to you that what I said when I 
was on my trial was the truth. Come with me, and I 
will show you tho man who should have stood by my 
side in the dock.’ ”’ 

Lord Ellingham wae thoughtful. 
window at the great, sluggish river. 

“T am not sure,” he said, ‘whether it would pay me 
to buy your silence. There is the hunchback, too, who 
knows. He is a strange creature, and | think that he 
has no love for me. Besides, Letween ourselves, 1 fancy 
that my timo is nearly up. Leblun is in this country 
even now, and I think that he means to know the truth.” 

Marcel’s thin lips parted, showing his white tecth. It 
was a enar] of fear, of angry fear. 

‘*Leblun here!” he muttered. 
me.”” 

“Tn any case,” the Marquis continued. 
why I should beggar myself for nothing. 1 have had 
ecme years of life, life that has been werth living. I 
think that I may as well make my bow to Fate as grace- 
tully as possible.” 

“You talk like a fool,’? Marcel] answered. ‘ You are 
in no rea] danger at all. Thero is no reason why you 
chould not remain unsuspected all your days. The 
hunchback amounts to nothing. He is half mad, drunk 
most of hia time. He counts for ele The girl will 
not betray you. There ig no one e'se. t+ me tell you, 
life in prison js a horrible thing. The cells, oh, my 
God! Thero are no words to describe them. It is a life 
for vermin, not for men.” 

‘I have not the slightest intention,” the Marquis said, 
‘of experiencing it. Thero are other ways.” 

Marce] shrugged his shoulders. 

“Death!” he said. ‘One speaks of it easily enough, 
but after all it is the end. I have held the revolver 
against’ my own temple, but the thought of the black 
gulf will make your wrist tremble a little, my friend. 
One sees so quickly, one sces so much,” he added, leaning 
a little forward. “ All the past horrors seem to loom up. 
All the dead men one has ever caught a glimpse of seem 
ta lie, cold and ugly, before one’s vision. No more the 
wine, the kisses, and the sunshine, the flow of life in 
one’s veins. Death! Extinction! Ah!” 

His face was grey with fear. His companion looked 
at him curiously. 

‘Prison life,’ he said calmly, ‘“‘ has shaken your nerve, 
my dear Marcel.” 

“*We talk like children,” Marcel declared, suddenly. 


He looked out of the 
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“T am not here to play with words. Will you give me 
money, or will you not!” 

“T will not,” the Marquis answered. “If I gave you 
any sum that I could afford you would be back again 
for more the moment it was spent. If I treat with you at 
all, I hang a millstone anerind | my own neck. I have cut 
down my bridges. I have nothing to do with the past. 
I do not remember the house in the Place Noire, and 
you, you are a stranger. Tell Por story to whom you 
please. My mind is made up. I have twenty pounds in 
my pocket. I'll givo you that and no more.” 

‘‘ You are not serious? '’ Marcel whispered, hoarsely. 

“TI am entirely serious,’ Lord Ellingham answered. 
“TI owe you nothing. There was never any comrade- 
ship between us. You were a bad lot from first to last. 
You ruined the life of the poor woman whom I was 
beguiled into marrying. I had courage which you had 
not, but it was you who were res ible for all the 
wickedness, the real, treacherous wickedness, which went 
on in that house. I hated you then. 1 despise you now. 
Go to the first policeman you find. Tell him all you know. 
I am ready to meet whatever Fate may have in store for 
me, at any time. Permit me,” he added, letting down the 
window. ‘I am going to tell the cabman to stop.” 

Marcel sprang at him, but Lord Ellingham easily threw 
him away. Then, of ite own accord, the cab stopped. 
The door was thrown open. Marcel glared wildly out. 

‘* Where are we?” he exclaimed. 

Lord Ellingham stepped from the cab and looked around 
him. Five or six policemen were close at hand. Two 
inspectors were on either side of the vehicle. They were 
drawn up before a grey stone building. 

“Why, I believe,” Lord te remarked, looking 
around him, ‘‘ that this is Scotland Yard.” 

Marcel for a moment was speechless. He allowed him- 
self to be led from the cab. fore he realised what had 
h ned, the handcuffs were upon his wrists, he was being 
led into the building. Suddenly he stopped. 

“This is your doing,” he ehrieked, turning to Lord 
Ellingham. ‘This is a trap.” 

Lord Ellingham shook his head. 

**T can assuro you,” he remarked, pleasantly, “ that I 
had not the faintest idea where we were.” 

“I am arrested, am I?’ Marcel cried out. ‘Then 
listen! Arrest him too!’ he added, porting to where 
Lord Ellingham stood, calm and unruffled. ‘‘ He may 
call himself what he chooses now, but five years ago he 
‘was a very different person. He is the man who escaped 
from the Place Noire with the hunchback and the girl. 
He was one of us, the boldest of us all. If I am to be 
taken back again, he ehall come too.”’ 

They tried to drag him away, but he protested, shrick- 
ing, and trying to throw himself at Lord Ellingham. 

‘‘Don’t you hear me?” he cried. “ This is the truth I 
am telling you. The truth, I swear it! You will not let 
him go?” 

The Marquis turned to the chief inspector, who at once 
raised hig hat. 

“I presume, inspector,’’ he said, ‘that my being found 
in company with this person does not render me liable to 
arrest? I certainly did know him in Paris years ago. He 
is the Vicomte Marcel de Neuilly, and in those days he 
was & person whom everyone knew. He came to me 
to-day with a pitiable story, and I was induced to listen 
to him. If I am required for any purpose you will know 
where to find me.” 

“Certainly, my lord,” the man answered. ‘ Will you 
allow one of my men to fetch you a hansom? He is a 
bad lot, I am afraid,” he added, motioning with his head 
to where at last’ Marcel was being dragged away. “I did 
hear, though, that he had been a gentleman once.” 

A hansom drove up, and Lord Ellingham stepped in. 

‘‘The House of Lords,” he directed. ‘I am a little 
late. Please hurry.” 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FOUR. 
Back to the Past. 


Tue Marcnioness, who was spending a dull evening at 
@ very large reception, weloomed her husband with a 
brilliant smile. 

“Positively, my dear Francis,” she declared, abruptly 
dismissing the little man who had been her escort, ‘“ you 
are the only reasonable person I have seen for hours. I 
never have been so bored. Why you have come I cannot 
imagine, but since you are here, please take me away.” 

“ Exactly what I came to do,” he answered, emiling. 

“It was nice of you,” she murmured. “There are two 
more places I ought to look in at before I go home, but I 
don’t feel in the least sociable. It is shockingly early, 
though, isn’t it?” 

“It is scarcely past eleven o'clock,” the Marquis 
answered. 

“We must do something,” she declared. 
absurd to go home.” 

He handed her down the broad eteps, and a footman 
called for their carriage. 

“T have an idea,” he said. ‘Let us go to one of the 
Tt restaurants.” 

“Delightful!’* she exclaimed. “I have wanted to 
to the Altona for supper all my life. Quite nice people 
go there sometimes, they say; and one always sees these 
actors and actresses. I nearly went with Lord Hardington 
the other night. It will be far more piquant, dear, to go 
with you.” 

They carried out their programme faithfully. It was 
not until they were seated at a emall round table in a 
comfortable corner of the great restaurant, and were 
watching, the Marchioness with some amazement, the 
throngs of people who streamed in, that ehe noticed any- 
thing unusual in his manner. 

“Why, my dear Francis,” she said, “you are not well 
to-night. Your face looks drawn, and your eyes are 
feverish. Did things go wrong in the House?” 

“Things went well enough,” he answered. “I am a 
little bothered, but it is a matter which has nothing to do 
with politics.” 
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. a am sorry,” she answered. “Can you tell me about 
i 


He shook his head. 

“It is not worth while,” he said. “It is one of those 
little etorms that blow sometimes across one’s life. They 
ary os enough Mire the clouds are gathering, 

ut pass—oh, yes, they ” 

_She teaned pen er fe taille and laid her fingers upon 

arm. 

“Yet to-night,” she said, “I do not seem to understand 
you. I seem to feel a long way away.” ; 

“ Perhaps,” he said, “it is because I, too, have been in 
a distant country. One’s thoughts play the truant some- 
times in a strange manner. To-night when 1 was sitting 
in my place, waiting to speak, instead of collecting my 
ideas on the subject of Morocco, I found myself thinking 
of the days when you and I were boy and girl together.” 

“Tt is a long time ago,” she murmured. 

“It is not so very long,” he answered—“ not so long, 
indeed, but that sometimes the very days themselves seem 
to stand out, easily re isable, even through the tangle 
of years. I remember the day when your father told me 
that the fourth son of an impecunious peer, penniless, 
and with none too good a reputation, was no match for 
his daughter. 

“I remember our last walk together across the Park 
and up the Beacon; a clear October evening it was, with a 
sky like crystal, a snap in the air, a sky full of s 
lights. We walked down the broad green path hand in 
hand, and the lights began to break out like little points 
of twinkling etare in the valley below. Your house, too, 
was all ablaze. Do you remember? It was the night 
bey, er expecting the man to whom you were to be 
married.” 


“TI remember,” ehe answered, a little sadly. 

“TI remember the day I left England,” he went on. “TI 
was a little desperate just then, Margaret. I could not 
see into the future. I did not know that, if only I had 
been content to wait, my time would come.” 

She touched his hand for a moment. 

“Tt has come,” she murmured. 

“Yes, it has come,” he answered, but without a smile, 
without any change in the settled gravity of his features. 
“Tt has come, but a little late, Margaret. I did not 
know then, or I should have left England in a different 
spirit. I should have left undone,” he added, with a 
sudden bitter note in his low tones—“I should have left 
undone many things. I lived a bad life, Margaret, in 
those days.” 

“Don’t!” she ed. “I do not want to hear about 
them. You were badly treated. You were disappointed. 
1 think that you were a little in love with me. hat you 
did is wiped out. Think of it no more, please.” 

“There are stains,” he answered, “which nothing can 
wipe out. No,” he added hastily, ‘don’t think that I am 
suffering from the pangs of a troublesome conscience. It 
is not that. But sometimes, Margaret, even the events 
themselves rise up and stretch out their hands towards 
one’s throat.” 

She laid down her glass and looked at him fixedly. 

“ Something has happened,” she whiepered. 

“Dear Margaret,” he answered, “something may 


a 

They neither of them ke for several moments. 
People were passing their table. An ever officious mattre 
d@hétel was at his elbow with suggestions. They were 
both of them people with all the self-control of their 
order, a self-control which had become a habit of their 
lives. She looked around and criticised, kindly but 
humorously, some of their neighbours. She spoke of the 
music, the decorations, the perfume of the flowers. They 
were to all appearance a couple like all those others— 
well bred, appreciative, interested, and yet a trifle bored. 
When they were alone, however, she leaned a little 
forward. 

“What is this, Francis?’’ ehe asked. 

“In Paris,” he answered slowly, ‘“‘I had friends who 
were criminals. I was a criminal myself.” 

She laughed. 

“We all are,” she answered. “ There is not a day that 
one of us in our thoughts, if not in our actions, does not 
offend against that marvellous code of laws by which we 
are surrounded.” 

He nodded. 

“Some of us,’’ he eaid, “escape. I have escaped until 
now. I want to prepare you just a little, Margaret. 
There is a chance that one of those ugly chapters may be 
once more r There is a man in this country who 
is determined to bring home to me a deed, or a series of 
deeds, for which I was certainly jointly responsible with 
others and which were certainly an offence against the 

ws. 


“You are sure,” she asked, “that it is not someone 
who ie trying to blackmail you?” 

“T am sure,’ he answered. ‘The man is above that. 
He is not to be bought. They say that he is the 
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cleverest detective in France. If 80, he can scarcely fail 
to find me out.” 

She was not in the least daunted. She raised her glass 
and drank to him with a little nod. 

“My dear Francis,” she said, “there are hundreds of 

eople who go through life with some such shadow 
Soceing their footsteps. Always it seems worse in the 
imagination. Take my advice. Refuse to believe in it, 
refuse to believe that Fate could be so cruel. At any 
rate, there is no need to poison the daye or the hours 
that lie between. Forget it for a little while, at any rate, 
If it comes—well, we will meet it hand in Our 
life is sometimes almost too absorbing. If it comes, let 
us try to forget that you are a great politician, a 2 of 
England, and that I am your wife and a person at cote 
quence in Society. If iti comes—well, we will be primi- 
tive. We are man and woman together. We can at 
least be as brave as those others underneath.” 

He looked at her for several momente, and there was 
something in his eyes which brought the colour to her 
cheeks, something which he never attempted to translate 
into words. 

He felt his heart beating with a new vigour. The 
shadows which had been leaning over him suddenly melted 
away. The courage of hie race—he had always had more 
than his share—reasserted itself. 

They talked for half an hour or more, but gaily, and 
as two people to whom the world is still an enchanted 
garden. Only when be sat in the little brougham, on 
their way back to Cavendish Square, his arm went around 
her and her lips sought his. 

“I wonder,’ she whispered, “ bly Gti did not take me 
straight home to-night? We could have talked there.” 

He emiled, as though the recollection were a joke. 

“My dear Margaret,” he said, “I was a slave to my 
fears. I was afraid of finding someone waiting there for 
me, 


“ Foolish!'’ she murmured. . . . 

He opened the door of the house in Cavendish Square 
with his own latch-key. The lighte were burning diml 
in tye a for it pee almost Fn o'clock, but ae hail 
porter, who was still up, came hurrying to meet them. 

“Any letters or taleprans, Jameeont” the Marquis 
asked as he suffered himself to be divested of his overcoat. 

“There are none which Mr, Penton has not attended to, 


my lord,” was the res ful answer. “Only about two 
hours ago a gentleman called to see Pe e said that 
his business was very important, and he has been allowed 


to wait for your coming.”’ 

The Marquis did not answer for @ moment. He was 
straightening his tie, which had been momentarily dis- 
ermanged , and he turned away from the mirror with 6 
smile, 

“Well,” he said, “I do not know who my late visitor’ 
Hid be, but I shall have an excuse for a cigarette. Our 
little supper was so delightful,” he added, “that I forgot 
even to smoke. Where is this person, Jameson?” he 
asked, turning to the man. 

“ T showed him into the library, eir,’’ the man answered. 

The Marquis turned to escort his wife to the foot of 
the stairs. She shook her head. 

“Why, no!" she eaid. “I am not in the least . 
If you do not mind, I will come and help you in' 
your late guest. I don’t suppose that his business is 
particularly private.” 

The Marquis stood still for a moment. Then, with e 
little acquiescent bow, he motioned for her to precede 
him toward the door which the man was already opening. 


(Another instalment next week.) 
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THE PHANTOM STRANGER. 


By ASTRAL, the well-known Society Clairvoyant. 

Tue following story strikes me as being one of my 
strangest cases. A titled lady once summoned me to her 
house for a consultation: When I reached her door I saw 
another man standing on the step, who stood aside as I 
came up so that I might ring the bell. Presently the 
butler came to the door and I handed in my card, then 
looked round for the other visitor. 

To my surprise, there was no one there: On my way 
back r the consultation, I again saw the same 
man walking along in front of me. 

Some time after these two appearances I was washing 
my hands in an outer room at my Bond Street premises, 
when, looking up, I saw a man walk through to my inner 
room, whom I instantly recognised as the individual who had 
disappeared so mysteriously from the Countess’s doorstep: 

I called to him to wait a moment and I would be ready, 
and soon afterwards hastened out to join him: What was 
my astonishment to find not a living soul about! And 
yet he could not have gone away without repassing the 
open door of the little room in which I had been standing: 

Again I was summoned by the Countess, and again 
I saw the very same man on the door-step, but this time 
he walked straight into the house directly the door was 
opened. By this time I was so deeply interested in the 
mysterious individual that I ventured to ask the butler 

o he was. The man stared at mo in blank surprise. 

‘I saw no one, sir,” he said. 

Determined to try and solve the mystery, I told the 
Countess the whole story, at the same time giving her an 
exact description of the apparition’s appearance. She 
listened attentively, then went to a photograph album 
that lay on a table near and took out a photograph, which 
she handed to me. It was a likeness of the man whom 
I had seen and described, and I said so: “That,” she replied, 
“is my father, who has been dead for many years now: 
Further than this I have never been able to penctrate 
the mystery. The reason I give this as my strangest 
case is that my success has ever been through my 
functions on the astral plane, whereas this manifestation 
was distinctly upon the material plane, 
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OU cannot treat a cold too soon, and experience proves 
: that the Peps method is the perfectly natural, safe, and 
certain way of curing and brushing aside all complications. 

Don’t go out in bad weather without a few silver-jacketed Peps in your 
pocket, and so have them handy whon an attack of sneezing gives warning of a 
fresh cold. Peps will ward off the threatened attack, and are a true preventive 

of pleurisy and pneumonia. 
Don't start on a train jouer or ride on the top of a ’bus or tram without 
a box of Peps. The risk of chill through the cold wind or dampness, or con- 
tact with people who may be suffering from highly infectious chest and lung 
complaints, is very dangerous, while the ever-present draughts in a train 
make your chest and lungs particularly susceptible. 

Don't forget that Peps will stop that tickling cough by ridding you 
of the cause of the irritation, and will save you from a severe attack of 
sore throat or bronchitis. 

Don't forget to keep a box of Peps at your bedside, and the nasty 
cough which keeps you awake at nights will be promptly got rid of. 
The significant morning cough, which so often speaks of deep-seated 

ane trouble, is best treated with the pure volatile essences in 

‘eps. : 
? Don't forget that the air of every public meeting-place is 

vitiated and poisoned by the microbes of many a deadly throat and 
lung disorder. So whenever you go to concert, theatre, ball, or public 
meeting, take a box of Peps with qe They will ward off chill, and 
rid you of the evil results of breathing foul air. 

Don't forget that for old folks Peps are a legacy of comfort, 
for they stop that exhausting, body-wrecking cough, and thus 
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Strength, Poverty of Nerve Force and Debility in 
Men.—Sent sealed on receipt of 4 penny stamps © 
Homie) Gordon, 8 Gordonholme Dispensary, Brad- 
ord, Yorks. 


BE YOUR OWN MASTER and start the 
Remnant Trade. Experience unnecessary, There's 
money in it. Wrte now for free guide.—Cochrane’s 
Warchouse, 17 Victoria Bridge, Manchester. 


WONDERFUL Reading, P.O. 64.—Fred. East- 
hope, Astrologer, Whitley Bay. 


dress), 9 


ePEWRITING.— Novelists, story-writera, 
chafing hundreds of testimontals of complete cures, typecricen, should acd. peaulre Lagu manuscripts 
sent sealed, post free, two stamps.—P. J. Murray, 7 | diss Moris, 14 Bridge Road, Hammersmith, London, 
Socthampton Row, London, W.C. W. pecial reduction for long storica, 

POULTRY KEEPING.—Those who would 
like full instructions as to the kecp ing, breeding, and 
rearing of poultry for both pleasure and profit may 
find it in_“ Poultry Keeping, end How to Make it 
Pay,” by F. E. Wileon, which may be had, price 1.2, 
post free, from A. I’. Sowter, Fublisher, 17 
Street, Lonagyn, W.C. 


~ FRINGE NETS, fullsize, any colour, 1/1 dozen; 
hair dre, instantaneous and harmless, in all shades, 


be had, 


DRESSY SERVICEABLE SUITS for 
Autumn, made to menstre Ly exert tailors, From 
29 6 to 53.6; or sult lengths from 106and up. Satis. 
faction guarantees. atterns, &c., post free.— 
Groves & Lindley, 39 Cloth Hall Street, Huddersfield. 

ELUSHING CURED. — Doctor's famous 
recipe, 1'- urder. Testimonials.—P. Stevens, 25 The 
Avenue, Loigh, Lancashire. 


enriettu | ve 


12 to A. 
London, W.C. 
li 


MISCELLANEOUS. ADVERTISEMENTS 


ere inserted under this heading at the vate of 2s. per fine of 7 words or part thereof. Every 
All communications should be addressed to the Adverticoment Manager, 
Advertisements must be received by Tuceday 


TOYS,—Assorted novelties, 601-; 2.. Post 
free.—P. Golton’s Supply Stores, Stratford, BE. 
STAMPS FPREE!-2 kK ds. Send ld- 


Otage. Mention gift 1,020. 
jogue just out, 612 pages, 2/10. 


SOUTH ALLS’ Banitary Towels, the 
invention of the age for women's comfort. id by 
Ladics’ Outfitters, Chemists, &c. 


LADIES should send stamp for sample of 
dainty new Sanitary Towel and Booklet for the 
Roms and Toilet. 

Man iveress, Bal.iwin’s Herband Drug Stores, (only 
ad Electric Parade, Holloway, London. 


TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS.— 
A capital handbook for the novice and nleo for the 
—— | move advanced student is “How to Take and Fake 
Photographs,”’ by Clive Holland. It gives youall the 
information you require regarding the Dark Room, 
Cameras, Plates ond Films, Exposure, Devel it 
of Negatives, Printing, Mounting, &c.. &c. 


st free, for 1/2 from A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 
17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


SLEIGHT OF #. 
simple conjuring tricks are always useful 11 the after 
You can learr a number of effeo 
tive tricks which need little or no appsratus with 

Ty little trouble by studyin, ‘ After-Dinner 
Sleights ard P.ckct Tricks,’’by C. fan 


dinner interval. 


F. :owver, Publisher, 17 Heniietta Street, 
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Preserve the strength that is so precious in old 
age. 

Preachers, Public Speakers, Singers, and Teachers 
should remember that Peps are the best preventive of 
hoarseness and laryngitis, because they keep the 
breathing or air-passages in a clear and healthy con- 
dition, and fortify them against the attacks of the 
cold.germ. 

Don't forget that the throat and lungs are the most. 
vulnerable parts of the body, but Peps will make them 
invulnerable, Therefore keep Peps always handy 
wherever you are, for one never knows what perilous 
infection of consumption, influenza, colds, laryngitis, or 
sore throat may bs carried about by people we are 
constantly coming in contact with. 


An Opportunity of Testing 
THIS GREAT REMEDY FREE. 


You may try, this unrivalled throat and chest remedy 
at our expense. 

Cut out this Coupon, and send it with 1d. stamp to the 
Peps Co., Carlton Hill, Leeds, for a free sample. 
Pearson's Weekly, November 4th, 1909, 


MAKE YOUR BABY 


_ WELL AND STRONG 
BY USING A 


-C." priced Cate 
Bright & Son, 164 


FLASK 


It will keep MILK and FOOD 
hot for 24 hours—without 
fire or any artificial aid. 


Many invalids’ and babies’ lives have 
been saved by using THERMOS. 


2, NEW PATTERNS 2. | 


lopmen' 
It may 


D TRICKES.—A few 


g Neil. Send 


ees 

AbTROLOGY.— Events, Changes, Fortunate 
Days, Business Success, Matrimony. Two gens’ 
future added. Send birth-date, 1!- P.O.—Prof. Gould, 
Butleich, Whitchurch load, Cardiff. 


WARICOCELBEB.—Every man suffering fron 
faricocele end ita scgompanying dobility and 
nervons weakness ehould bend for illustratedcircular 
describing its successful treatment and cure by the 


11; real German rszois, 1/1; post fice,—J. Brodie, 
41 Museum Street, London. 


RINKING.—Extension steel roller skates, 69 

ir, post free. exceptional offer.—Cvales, Sports 

mporium, Welling borouyh. 
"£5 PER WEEK AND UPWARDS Kam 
by ADVERTISEMENT WRITERS. Opporturit 


fent Dir 
profile, 
Charles I 


WHY PAY SHOP PRICES?-Bedatends, 
Newest Patterns in Met»! and Wood of every deacrip 
tion. Be itding, Wire Mattresees, Cots, Chair Keds, 
&c., &c, Furniture—Bedroem and Gencral, All Gacds 
i om Factory to Home—saving middle 

Price Lists Post Free. Estab. 1880. 

Desk B Mocr Street, Birmingha’ 
Please mention ** Pearson's Wei kly” when writing for liste 


10/6-----15/6 


bring THERMOS 
within the reach ef all. 


Will last a lifetime—Invalu- ¥ 
able for Sportsman, Traveller, 


8 
for ambitious people. Prospectus, pcstfree.—(Dept.C), 
Page-Davia Advertising Schoo!, 15 Oxiord Street, YOU can 
Londen, W. 


only rational and nleas method. No electricity. 
Bent sealed, post free, two stamps.—k. B. Norton, 
89 & @& Chancery Lane. London, W.C. 


Croup, 


Aj tine. Bold ev 

For FRee EAMPLB eend 
Fostcont to PoTTER & 
LARKE, Artillery Lane, 
Lendon, E. Mention paper 


‘INSTANT RELIEF 


HEADACHE cones 
IN 10 MINUTES. 


One Kaputine cures in ten minutes the 
most violet Headache or Neurs!gia, 


AN AEMIA, dangerous if not checked, yields 


promptly to SCOTT’S Emulsion — the only emulsion 


® yields to. SCOTT’S Emulsion 


8 
ne by return post. Weileto 

ine, Katutice Worl.s, Wak: field. 
in wold by Chemists and Storex cvery- 
Packets of 18 doses, 1). Samples id. 


C,H. K. 
Keputine 
where, 


rm i. an hov 
employment, ap: ly K., 89 A:d 


RINK BEEF 


the power of Beef is in BOVRIL 


obstinate cases. ; ‘ 
Comparatively short time required for permanent cure. Treatment is prive!:, costs 
very littleand doesnot interfere with work. Has cured thousands. W'ri'ea' sce for 


Nightworker, Pressman, 


Mother, Nurse and everybody. 


Of all JEWELLERS, CHEMISTS, 
YRONMONGERS AND STORES. 

% 

H 


Beware of worthless imitations. 
Infringers of the’ THERMOS" I'ctentaare ¥ 
being prosecuted, j 
WROLESALE ONLY: ’ 


A. E. GUTMANN & CO. 
8 Lcno Lang, Lonpon, E.C. 


RUPTURE CURED by STUART'S 
PLASTER-PADS meansa permaient 


cure, aud you do away with the jain- 

ful, irritating truss altogether. No buckles—no straps—xo springs, 
Adheres closely to body, holds rupture in place and cares the most 
Easily applied—soft as velvet—cannot slip, 8) ca: not chafe 


vee ‘ Trial of Treatment’ an4 illustrated bo :klet. Addr s+: Stuart 


TRico: TREATMENT ‘Piaster-Pad Co. (Boom 26), 66-67 Sloe Lane, London, E.C, 


This statement is based on hundreds of letters received every year—such as this letter: 


: 42 Strafford Road, High Barnet, Herts. May 24th, 1909. 
Dear Sirs,— i dson, J ville, aged four years last Novem- 
en Sy, title renee etd very anaemic.’ I'gave hi: SCOTT'S Emul- 
sion for three months, and it fully restored him 
to health and strength. He increased in height 


GLOBE METAL POLISH 


Bright metal will not 


in SCOTT'S Emulsion the 


mannfacturers have put in and w during the treatment, and when hel, ed * 
tne CURE—in other emul: . ht during the teese brand bieheight(tatnish in the damp 


was 3 ft. 11 inches. I havea e _ 
Practice here as a midwife, and always recommend SCOTT'S 
Emulsion wherever I go for children’s ailments. 
I remain, Yours truly, 
(Signed) M.E. McGRATH, Certified Midwife, C.M.B. 
SCOTT'S Emulsion cures a condition—no matter the age of the patient — 
and will be approved for ANAEMIA by your Doctor if you ask him. 


Send for f- mp! ttt we wh for postage anil mentica this paper 
Sea te ee ‘es wiht. “SCOTT & BROWNE, Led, 
er Street, L 


weather halfso quickly 
if you use “ Globe.” 


RED 


In making, use Tes: Qaontily, 1t being so mich s:7+ 


Delicious COFFEE. 


WHITE 
» BLUE 


Prsakfast & aftcr Dinner. 


corr then orc 


Cor 


a co I SE 
S ive x 


a? 
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THE RUGBY GAME. 

Oxp man Jones had never seen 
a football fray before, and when 
he returned from witnessing that between the two local 
Rugby teams his criticism was far from complimentary. 

“Bah! he exclaimed. “ All a Jot o’ nonsense! First 
there comes a lot o’ big fellows, dressed in little knickers, 
and then there’s a funny-shaped ball. 

“Somebody kicks the ball, and then they all runs after 
it; an’ one o’ the fellers cops hold on it, an’ runs down 
the field wi’ the others after him. When he gits past the 

he falls on the ball, an’ the feller behind falls on 


“Then all the s 
try as they might, 


tators shout ‘Try—try!* But, 
ey couldn’t bast it!” 


ll OCC 


Husband (during the quarrel) : “‘ Providence looks after 
fools, you know.” 
Wife : “‘ Indirectly—yes.” 
Husband : “ Indirectly ? 
Wifes “ Yes; by giving them wives to look after them.” 
_—_O0C 
He: “I have been told that I was handsome.” 
She; ‘“‘ When was that?” 
He: “ To-day.” 
Shes “No; I mean, when were you handsome ?”* 
COC 
“Work,” observed the reflective tr-mp, “ work 
s all right, if you can get the sort to suit your individual 
needs. I, for instance, wouldn’t object to 
out the nam-s of the ports of call on an 
Atlantic liner.” 


Se) © | ed _ 
KNEW THE ROPES. 

THE attractive young lady who had written 
“Urgent on her card was shown into the con- 
sulting-room of Sir Choppham Fyne, head of 
the famous surgical hospital in Splintshire. 

“ And what is the matter with you?” said 
the t man. 

“T wish,” she answered, “ to become a nurse 
in this institution.” 

The surgeon tapped a thoughtful tooth with 
his lancet. 

“First, one question. Have you had any 
previous expericrce ?” 

She dazzled him with a reassuring smile. 

“Experience ?” she cried. ‘I should just 
think so! ‘wo of my brothers play football, 
another has tried to cross the Channel in an 
acroplane of his own make, mother is a Suffragist, 
and father keeps a motor-car !” 

~_—<O0C- 


Barnes Tormer: “In the piece we play to- 
night the scene is laid about the time of the 
Boer War.” 

Farmer Hayseed: ‘‘ Yes, and the eggs the 
boys have been buying up was laid about the 
same time.” 

SOO 

Father ; You never heard of a man getting 
into trouble by following a good example.” 

Son : “ Yea, sir, I have—the counterteiter.” 

>_—_0OC 

“suppose,” said the lady speaker, ‘‘ that 
you are one of those men who find fault with 
the cooking at home?” 

“You are entitled to another guess, madam,” answerod 
Mr. Meekerton calmly. ‘You sce, my wife is an active 
member of your crowd, and most of the cooking done 
at home is the work of yours truly.” 

oC OCs 
UNNECESSARY KNOWLEDGE. 

As the last chord of the ‘‘ Wedding March ”’ filtered out 

the church vestibule and away into the great beyond, 

e driver of the nuptial chariot whipped up his animated 
catsmeat, and the fair young bride within burst into a 
flood of chloride of sodium tears. 

“ Will you ever forgive me, Brabazon ?” 

“Forgive you, Arethusa? What on earth for?” 
exclaimed the astonished bridegroom. 


THE WISER COURSE. 

Ir was at the theatre, and she was wearing the usual 
matinee hat, wonderfully fastened with many pins and 
brooches. : 

“Madam, I must request you to remove your hat,” 
remarked the attendant. 

The lady smiled grimly. 

“Does my hat annoy the little man behind me?” 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Then you'll find it very much easier to remove him.” 

ar ee) ©) ed 
ALL DEPENDED. 

Ar the courts a case concerning motor-driving was 

being heard, when the chauffeur declared that when 


| driving at forty miles an hour he oould, if necessary, 


wondering what sort of a joint we'll have for dinner to-morrow | 


| with his booty. 


pull up in eight or ten feet. 

“H’m!” said the judge. 

Then the next witness—an expert—gave his evidence. 

Said his Lordship : 

“Tf a motor-car were travelling at forty miles an hour, 
and the brakes could be put on in such a ni&nner as to 
stop it within ten or twelve feet, where would the driver 

Oo ? ”» 

“Depends very much on the sort of life he’d been 

living,” said the expert. 


Oe 
A VISION OF HORSE STEVW.. 


N] 1 ' MA 2 
ay 
hi i i 


W 


| 


Nag 


Léeutenant-Colonel » * Have you seen anything suspicious, sentry?" 
Sentry: “Yes, sir. Rve seen a dead horse carted into camp, and I'm 


THE BRAINY BURGLAR. 

Fulleash (waking with a start in the middle of the 
night, and hearing sounds in his bedroom): ‘“* Who’s there ? 
Speak! Who’s there?” 

Hoarse whisper from the darkness : 

“ For goodness’ sake, hush! There’s a burglar just 
gone downstairs; I’m a policeman, and if you'll keep 
quiet, and not strike a light, I'll nab him in two twos.” 

Fullcash obcys; and the whisperer, whose name is 
Sikes, ambles gently downstairs and out of the back door 


_—~—_OCof~ 
Ma:a7er : ‘‘ Where is Jones ?” 
Ojfice Boy: “He isn’t in. His wife sent him word that 


“There's a lot of things I ought to have t-told you, and ; the baby was asleep, and he’s gone home to see what it 


I h-h-haven’t!” 

“ What things, Arethusa ? Explain yourscif!” 

“ Wo—well, I—I never told you I con’t know a thing 
abov¢ cookery!" 

“Ts that all?’ returned Brabazon, rolieved. ‘“ Thon 


| 


looks like.” 
COC 
Elier Sister's Lover : ‘‘ Here’s a penny for you, Madge. 
Run away and play, there’s a dear!” d a ‘ 
Madge : ‘‘ What, and Icave sister Kate here without a 


calm yourself, my love, and don’t worry about it any chaperone? Not me!” 


more. You seem to forget that Iama poct. There'll be 
precious little to cook !’ 
SOC 
LOGIC. 

Tary were seated round the family tea-table—papa, 
mamma, little Nora, little Mary, and little Margery— 
tacking away at watercress and currant-buns as hard as 
they could go. The conversation—in between the bites— 
turned to Ireland, and little Nora asked papa what her 
name was in Irish. 

“ Noreen,” said papa. 

“ And what is mine ?” inquired little Mary. 

“ Maureen." 

“ And mine 2?” clamoured little Margery. 

“Oh,” answered papa, “I don’t know what yours is! 

“ Well,” reflected the little girl, “ if Nora is Noreen, and 
Mary is Maurcen, I suppose 1 must be Margarine ! ”* 


Lieut. Shackleton tells how he marched 


narrative in the November number of PEARSON'S MAGAZINE, 


COC 


ORDERED OFF! 

Bow ep over by one hundred and sixty-two pounds of 
rime human flesh, it is not surprising that Mr. Referee 
ropped his whistle. In another moment a lightning- 

winged forward had dashed over it, and buried it out of 


‘ sight and past recovery deep in the muddy sand. 


Mr. Referee was at his wita’ end to know what to do. 
Then a sudden inspiration seized him. 

Producing a latch-key from his pocket, he contrived to 
elicit weird shrieks from this substitute, till suddenly, as 
he approached one of the touchlines, the shrill voice of an 
ae hace: rang out: ‘ 

“ Edward, come hero this minute! Where did you get 
that latch-key 2” 

Silently Mr. Referee slunk from the field, and the-game 
went on uninterrupted. 


33 hours without food on his way back from ‘ Farthest South.” 
On aale October 30th—price €d. 


Wax uxpine 
Nov. 4, 1909, 


meniigs 


THE STRAY. 
<n polite pho walker, in the 
; e-year-O Trock-coat 
treaty yereld smile, obsequiously approached the 

, austere-looking woman who stood before 


square-ja 
the “ lost-and-found " counter at the special salo, 
Madam, have you lost anything?” he politely 


= ¥ sir,” shi i 
* Yes, sir,” she replied. ‘I’ve lost a hundred and four. 
teen pounds of husbard, in a light brown suit, with black 
bowler, small tuft of hair on its chin, two scars on its 
temple, and a frightened look. I lost it in a crush at the 
fancy-goods counter. It’s probably wandering through 
i pong an search of re and I want it on account 
a e it’s carrying under its arm. I tho 
you ooukd fil # easier than I can.” lil a 
r COC 
“Tu sure if you accepted I'd 
pone yo pted me make you a good 
“* That’s out of the question, but I’m sure I'd make you 


a good husband if I accepted you.” 


Squire’s Daughters “ Wi ald 

; ire’s Daughter s “ Would you mind throwin 

little boy into the pond? I want to see if my deg il 
rescue , 


Squire's “Daughter (pettishly): “I do wish uld. 
You're the seoond woman I've asked who has Rn ‘No? ue 
COC 
“ Warrtna to Charlie ? “ 

oe Yes.”” 


“T thought he was engaged ? ® 

* He writes me that his girl has thrown him 
overboard, so I’m dropping him a line,” 

0c 
WHY IT WAS SOFT. 

A wapy famed for her skill in cooking was 
entertaining a number of her friends at tea. 

Everything on the table was much admired, 
but the excellence of the sponge cake was 
especially the subject of remask, 

“Oh!” exclaimed one of the guests, “‘ it is so 
beautifully soft and light! Do tell me where 
you got the as af 

“IT am very glad,” replied the hostess, “ that 
you find it so soft and light! I made it out of 
my own head.” 


COC 

Howcll; “ Rowell thinks he is very im- 
portant nowadays.” 

Powell: ‘* Yes, if he leans against & post 
for a few minutes he has the idea that the 
ry post couldn’t stand without him.” 

COC ° 

Blobbs: “ Jones is the most unlucky fellow 
at cards I ever met.” 

Slobbs: “Then I suppose he is lucky in 


love.” 
Blobbs : “I su so. Ata te, h 
never heck miasied® i i taclas 


0c 


“* Para, why do brides wear long veils?" 
“To conceal their satisfaction, I presume, 


my son.” 
SOC 
“Was his motor going very fast ?™ 
“Your honour, it was going so fast that 
the bull-dog on the seat beside him looked like a 


dachshund," 
oD0Cco 


OH, HAPPY WOMAN! 

“You women,” exclaimed the disgusted brother, 
“simply have_a glorious time doing nothing! My word, 
I envy you your idleness ! * 

“ Tdleness ? ” shrieked his pretty sister. 

“ Yes, idleness! Oh, why—why—why wasn't I born 
@ woman ?” 

“Oh, yes; you'd like to be a woman!” retorted ths 
pretty sister. “Just try it foraday! Fasten a blanket 
and a counterpane round your legs ; buckle a strap round 
_ waist so tight you can’t draw a full breath or eat s 

earty meal; have your hair all loose and fluffy so that it 
— tickling your ears and getting into your cyes ; wear 
high-heeled shoes, and gloves a size too small for you; 
cover your face with a veil full of spots that make you 
squint ; fix a huge hat on with pins, so that every time the 
wind blows it pulls your hair out by the roots ; and then, 
without any pockets, and with a three-inch square of lace 
to blow your nose with, and short sleeves, and openwork 
stockings, go for a walk on a winter’s day, and enjoy your- 
self. Oh, yes, my word, you would like it!” 


Soc 
PROGRESSION. 
“ FooTBaLt | growled the angry father. “Ugh!” 
“Bat surely,” said his friend, “ your son won high 
honours in football at his school ? * 
“He did!” grimly assented the father. 
e t he was o quarter-back——" 


o Yi 

“Then a half-back——* 

Lid Yes." 

“Then a full-back——” 

“« Yes.” 

“ And now—what is he now ? ” 


_ “ Now," roared the father, “he is a hunch-back !" 


Read his thrilling ° 


rer eT eee ae 
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THE Requires No Fixing. 


GOP 


(BLAKOE’S PATENT) 


DEVELOPER 


For Health with Strength. 


wee PEARSON’S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT. 


WoopMILNE 
2-H 
| 


die 


Shock 


Anyone who is a occupied in the city—in office. UL 
warehouse, factory, or works—is passively paving the way to 
ill-health, unless he takes plenty of exercise afterward. 


Most people cannot choose where they will work, but they 
can have good health if they will. 


The “Loop” Developer will give it them. It is a perfect 
means of promoting physical culture, complete in itself. Simple, 
rational, and effective, providing just the physical effort required 
by Nature to ensure health and 
vigour, it has the enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of the medical profession. 


Price 12/6. 


Made of finest spring stecl, nickel silver plated, 
in Three Strengths: 


ATHLETES’, FAMILY, INV ALIDS’. 


dint | glad Srandpa wears RubberHeess 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK. 


Those taking areal interest in their 
health and physical development 
should send for Illustrated Booklet 
of Exercises and full particulars. 


WOOD-MILNE RUBBER HEELS have all but revolutionized 
footwear. The old-fashioned leather heel is rapidly becoming cksolete. It 
is universally recognised to-day that rubber —real rubber—is the correct 
substance for Boot Heels. It softens the shock of walking, lasts longer than 
leather, and prevents the boot from losing its shape. 


Of all Sports Outfitters, Men’s Outfitters, Gish: sesstoping: Festorets 
Chemists, €3c.; or direct, post free, 6d. extra. ertyesdgady path 
LOOP DEVELOPER CO. teats ithe rath 

can be mo stra 


Look for the name “WOOD-MILNE” on every heel. (Dept. 9), Kirkstall Road, LEEDS, Feith tals Deeper. 


OMO is the new scientific home-washer for alf 


White things. It is a powder, which is added to the 
water for the wash. 


By the use of OMO, and following the very short and 
simple instructions upon the packet, all white fabrics are 
washed, bleached and purified in one operation—no rubbing 
is needed. 


OMO aay te used with the utmost confidence. 


OMO poEs A BIG WASH FOR 14 


OMO is a quick and cheap washer. 


OMO is made by Hudson’s—a name famous in every 
home. It represents alf the skill and experience of years of 
soap-making, and is sold in 1d. and 3d. packets. 
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DAINTY 
DISHES. 


Sausages 

Are often badly cooked and browned 
only in streaks. This may be avoided by 

ricking them with a fork, then fry in 

fatter or lard, turning frequently until 
thoroughly cooked. Sausages need to cook 
rather slowly after they are browned, 
Convent Bggs. : 

Make some good onion sauce, and let 
it simmer for five minutes. Season with 
pepper and salt, and put on a hot dish ; 
arrange quarters of hard-boiled egg in a 
circle on tins, outside it have sippets of 
toast. Have some sliced onions fried a 
nice brown in butter, and arrange on the 
eggs; scatter chopped parsley over, and 
serve hot. 
A Good Treacle Pudding 


Will suit you, I think. Half a pound: 


each of golden syrup, breadcrumbs, chopped 
suct, and treacle, the grated int f 
a lemon, half a teaspoonful of carbonate 
of soda, and enough milk to make a nice 
dough. Mix well, place in a greased 
mould, and steam for three hours. (Reply 
toM D. P.) 

Tinzed Beef in Batter 

Is excellent and well known to those 
who live abroad. Make a batter of three 
tablespoonfuls of flour, a teacupful of 
milk, and a beaten egg, pepper, salt, and 
gee ig allspice. Open a tin of beef, 

ndle the picces carefully so that they do 
not break, and dip each into the batter. 
Fry a nice brown in deep fat, and serve on 
a mound of fried cabbage. 
Sloe Gis. 

As soon as the sloes are really ripe 
make yotir gin, or a gale may spoil your 
chance till next year. Half a wine 
bottle with slocs, well pricked, add two 
sticks of crushed barley sugar, and fill up 
with gin. Shake constantly, and at the 
end of three months pour off the liquid 
into a clean dry bottle. Cork tightly and 
seal. Do not use for at least a year. 
(Reply to DEVONIA.) 

Tomato Chutney 

Can ke made when the fruit is in a 
state of ripencss. Siice two pounds of 
tomatoes, and the same quantity of apples. 
Place them in a stewpan with half a pint 
of vinegar, two onions stuck with cloves, 
two inches of ginger. bruised, twelve 
peppercorns, five chillies, and a small 
clove of garlic. Let all simmer gently till 
perfectly soft, then place the chutney in 
dry bottles, and, when cold, tie over with 
bladder. 

Use Beef Kidney 

For this dish and you will be delighted 
with tho result : Slice and lightly fry one 
pound, of kidney in clarified dripping, 
then chop it and mix with a boeken. 
cupful of breadcrumbs, a little minced 
fried onion, made mustard, salt and pepper. 
Bind all with an egg. Form the mixture 
into big cork-shaped pieces, dip into flour, 
and arrange in a frying-basket. Havo 
deep fat boiling, and when it throws off a 
blue smoke, plunge in the basket. Cook 
all to a rich brown colour, drain, and serve. 


Stewed Pears. 

Select hard green pears of even size, 
cut each in half, leaving half the stalk on 
each piece. Place in an enamelled sauce- 
pan with a littl: cinnamon, a slice of lemor- 
peel, and sugar to taste, and just enough 
water to nearly cover. Put all the peelings 
on the top, cover closely, and simmer 
slowly for two and a half to three hours. 
Take off the peelings, strain the juice. Put 
the pears into a dish, add a few drops of 
cochincal to the juice, and just bring to the 
boil. Let it cool, and pour over the fruit. 
Galantine 

Can be very well made from cooked 
meat, and makes a very useful dish for 
almost any occasion. Take half a pound 
of cold meat, free from skin and fat, and 
one quarter of a pound of ham or lean 
bacon. Pass the meat through a mincing- 
machine, or chop it very finely. Put it 
into a basin with a breakfastcupful of 
breadcrumb, one egg, and a gill of milk. 
Seasun it rather highly with pepper and 
salt, and add a little nutmeg., Roll <t 
into a well-floured cloth and let it boil for 
an hour. Take it up and put a board on it 
with a weight on the top. When cold 
remove the cloth, dust over brown bread- 
crumbs, and serve. (Reply to Economicat 


One.) 


HOME NOTES PAGE. Conducted by Isobel. 


S there a single husband who has 
" not hinted to his wife that he is 
Pe perfectly certain he could 
manage the house on a quarter 
of the money -he alloys her, 
and do it better ? 

I doubt it, and it is a most peculiar 
thing, but though we women have been 
brought up to the mysteries of household 
mansgement from our earliest childhood, 
men, who know mothing whatever about 
it, ate always ready to give one advice on 
the art of running a house economically, 
how to deal with the tradesmen, and keep 
the servants for years ! 


Of course, there aro few things more|N 


exasperating to a wifc than to have her 
husband pottering about in her domestic 
regions and insisting on giving her, advice 
on matters with which he hasn’t the least 
concern, except when it is a matter of 
paying bills. 

When He Gets the 

Domestic Mania. 

But a man always likes to think his way 
of doing things the correct one, utterly 
regardless, as he generally is, of their actual 
effectivencss. 

Take it as a compliment to yourself then 
that he should evince so much interest in 
your domestic sphere and pamper him as 
much as you conscientiously can do when he 
bas what is known as the Domestic Mania. 

Never let him think you are annoyed 
when he ventures to give you advice, for 

ou are not in the least obliged to follow 
t, and all you need do is give your gracious 
assent and endeavour to put on a pleased 
look to think that he should take so much 
concern in your world, when he has one 
of his own! 

Don’t wet-blanket the poor fellow’s 
efforts to run the house on a scientific 
method, but, on the other hand, don’t 
on any account let him give it a trial, for 
both would be disastrous. 


His Household Management. 


You would probably lose your temper 
if you discovered that the patent stuff 
which he guaranteed would clean all brass 
goods in a couple of seconds had utterl 
ruined the door-knocker, and even uistigy 
he may convince you that the wall-paper 
wash is absolutely hygienic, it may take the 
colour out of it, and would be perfectly 
sure to half suffocate you with a terrible 
odour. 

But never allow yourself to become 
sarcastic when your husband brings home 
the set of hygienic cooking utensils he saw 
the other day in the city, or a new curtain- 
washer, for you must remember that a good 
many husbands haven't the slightest desire 
to know whether you cook those delicious 
little dishes of yours in an old salmon-tin 
or a hip-bath. 

ever 
Ridicule Him. 

It is all his devoted love, let me assure 
you, that makes him take so great an 

interest in your domestic sphere, and if, 
dear lady, you have a sense‘ of humour, 
which I am sure you have, you will have no 
time to get annoyed; but if you smile— 
don’t, as you would be a tactful wife, let 
him sse it. . 

Nothing hurts a man more than to be 
made fun of, and though it will be a great 
temptation to refrain from telling the 
guests at your next dinncr-party of some 
ridiculous domestic innovation your 
husband brought home for your benefit, 
take my advice, and that of PuNcn, and 
don't | 

Of course, there are some husbands who 
care as little about the management of 
their own households as they do about that 
of an Icelander, but nearly all husbands 
deep down in their hearts have a sneaking 
notion that their wives are doing them out 
of their hard-earned money by useless 
extravagance in tho house. 

However, when he tells you how to 
manage your servants, when he instructs 
you how to deal with the tradesmen, always 
appear thankful for his advice ; and if it is 

| wrong, do the other thing ! 


(Next week's article is entitled “Feeding the Brute.”) 
OOOO OEEEEEL LEEPER PLLL LLLP PELL PAPE PLL PLLA PLO L LLL L LL ILO LP OOD 
BEAUTY HINTS. 


To keep the mouth always young, 


to lips with the little fingers. 
To refresh the dry, withered skin about 


the eyes and corners of the mouth, batho 
it in water as hot as can be borne. 


WoeEn ucing cocoa butter, warm it before 
using and it will make it casier for the 
purposes of massaging thin and scrawny 
necks, 


Massace is wonderfully effective in 
removing dandruff. It is quickly and 
easily done and will prevent the hair from 
falling. 


Mix and eggs are great fat producers. 
Drink milk with your meals instead of 
water, and, if cared for, eggs can be added 
with advantage. 


Outve oil is an excellent fattener. Some 
can take a tablespoonful after each meal 
easily. It stimulates and makes active 
the digestive organs, clears the com- 
plexion, and makes the eyes bright and 
sparkling. 


Swomixa is an_ excellent exercise, 
as it brings all the muscles of the body 
into play. You can swim, however, 
without going near the water by placing 
a high pillow under the abdomen and then 
take the arm movements, then the log 
movements, 


Why do acroplanes fly? How does it feel to fly? Hote 
November number of PEARSON’S MAG 


For reducing the abdomen remember 


massage the lines of petulance from nostrils that anything to raise the arms which 
strengthen the muscles of the abdomen 


is beneficial. 


A pENNywortn of salts of tartar, if 
| dissolved in the last rinsing water, will 
| lighten the hair a little, though it must not 


be used too often. 


THE correct way to take milk is to sip it 
Milk is a 
curd when it reaches the stomach, and if 
Rinderns in small quantitics it is assimilated 


slowly drop by drop a!most. 


perfectly. 


Movuts washes and breath sweeteners 


will not help this trouble except temporarily, 


‘and usually not even that much. Find 
out from your doctor what is causing the 


offensive breath. 


MassaaGE with a good cold cream will 


soon remove wrinkles on the forehead 
caused by nervous tension. If possible 
j Cultivate repose. This is agreat help in 


softening the wrinkles. 


Wuen blackheads are excecdingly dificult 
to remove, even when they havo heen 
softened with creams, take an egz, beat 
white and yolk together, and apply to the 
blackhoads, It will draw, as it is ver: 

werful, but the sulphur in the egg is 

neficial. Only allow it to remain on the 
face five or seven minutes; the blackhead 
oan then be removed. 3 
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HINTS FOR 
THE HOME. 


Save Potato Peelings Now 
And use them to light fires in winter, 
It will be a great economy of fire-wood. 


Combs 

Should not be vate Clean them 
y ing a piece of soft rag bet hi 

a eee 


A Kitchen Hint., 
ly have just what saucepans are 


in constant 5 alee som 
certain to be left to rust. ~ a 


Coal Ash 

Is a fine polisher for the bright parts 
of the range. Dip a wet rag into the fine 
ash, and rub malt amd a fine polish wil! 
be the result. 
Pencil Marks 

On a white door. These are some- 
times difficult to eradicate from paint 
a rubbing with indiarubber ; if that fail 
rub with a flannel moistened with turpen- 
tine. (Reply to BRIDE.) 


Lace Curtains 
Should soak for two hours before 


washing in cold water to which a little 
borax been added. They ore much 
easier to wash after, and it mds them of 
the smell of smoke. 
A Soothing Lotion . 

Useful in every household is this, 
One teaspoonful of boracic acid dissolved 
in four tablespoonfuls of rosewater. Keep 
tightly corked, and use-for any kind of 
skin irritation or chafing. 


TOR ove I 
White Silk, Pinonels etc. 


Make some salt and lemon juice into a 
thick paste, Put a piece of clean rag 
under the stain and cover it with tlie 
paste. Let soak for several hours. Brush 
off the salt, and if necessary repeat ti.6 

rocess. Then-wash in usual way. (ep'y 
to Crom ABER.) 
An Invalld's Room 

Is apt to get very dusty, and the 
difficulty of sweeping is great. Try 
putting a little ammonia in a pail of 
water. Then with a cloth wrung out of 
this go over the floor, carpeted or other- 
wise; this will take up much dirt and 
make the room perfectly sweet. 

To Glaze Linen, 

Dissolve one ounce of yellow soap 
with half an ounce of borax in one pint of 
hot water, add two teaspoonfuls of 
glycerine, the same quantity of turpen- 
tine, and a teaspoonful of common salt 
with a — of a pound of white starch, 
then add half a pint more water. The 
great advantage of this- preparation is 
that it keegs for months and a polishing 
iron need not be used. (Reply to Wants 
READEBR.) 

PROM BULKINESS TO BEAUTY. 
A Priceless Prescription. 

To be growing fatter every day without 
discovering anything will diminish the 
humiliating growth is a very distressing 
experience, especially for a woman of re- 
finement and taste. Dieting appears to 
be of no avail; exercising is generally an 
added danger. And, after all, the true 
remedy is a very simple and inexpensive 
affuir, and involves no sacrifices of any 
sort. The fame of the remedy of which 
we now give the exact recipe is becoming 
world-wide, and no stout person should 
neglect it one moment longer. The pre- 
scription is indeed a priceless one to those 
who have groaned for years under the 
burden of excessive stoutness :—One 
half-ounce of Marmola, one ounce of fluid 
extract of Glycyrrhiza B.P., one ounce of 
pure Glycerine B.P., and Peppermint 
Water to make 6 ounces in all. The 
regular dose is of two teaspoonfuls after 
every meal and at bedtime. Any chemist 
will fill this gpl complete, or you 
can obtain the ingredients separately and 
mix yourself. The change which this 
treatment brings about is little short of 
murvellous. There is no necessity to 
worry about food. Appetite and digestion 
are greatly stimulated, and to good feed- 
ing the recovery of strength and vitality 
may be in a great measure attributed. Ju 
the severer cases of excessive stoutness 
the person under treatment will lose 
panes of ery fat in a week. The 

lood is purified, and the skin and com- 
plexion are freed from impurities and 
sallowness. It is ultogethor a reju venating 
treatment, and does lasting good in every 
way. 


to learn to fly? See “The Wonders of Flying” in tke 


AZINE—published October 30th, price 64. 
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The National Share Exchange begs to thank “John Bull” for the publication of the result of the investigation by its Special 
Commissioner which appeared in its last issue dated Saturday, 16th October. 


The patonsl Share Exchange also desires to thank “The Financial News,” “The Critic,” “The Englishman,” “ The Pepper Box,” 
Modern Man,” and 12 other critical London newspapers as well as the Editors of over 200 other periodicals for similar notices. 


‘THE «NATIONAL SHARE EXCHANGE, of Great Winchester Street, London, 

E.C., the largest firm of Stock and Share Dealers in the United Kingdom, 
which has paid Clients during a period of 23 years no less a sum than £278,610, 
is going to create another record in the financial world. 


NO OTHER FIRM CAN SAY:— 
1. We have never delayed payment for one | 4. We have clients who have profited on ten, 
single hour during the past five years. fifteen, twenty, and even thirty consecutive 
2. We have paid clients £278,610, and can occasions, 


produce every cheque. — 
8. We have published the accounts of scores of 5. We have a liquid Reserve Fund of 


clients who have received from £125 to over £30,000, as well as an enormous current 
£5,000 each as a result of dealing with us. account. 


OUR £15,000 UNDERTAKING 


The Biggest undertaking ever made by a responsible Firm of 


Stock and Share Dealers who have paid clients as the result _ 


of acting on their recommendations the sum of £278,610. — 


We are the largest firm of Stock 
and Share dealers in the United Kingdom, 
. oli TO THE SECRETARY, 
and have made more money for clients NATTONET SHOE HAORDANS, 
than, perhaps, the whole of the other Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. 
Please forward me (as my name is not already on your books) full particulars of your 


dealers in London and the Provinces £15,000 jaar pe undertaking, as as a list of cheques, totalling £273,610, 
hich hi id client i ice since January, 1907. 
put t oge ther. which you have paid clients acting on your advice since January 


APPLICATION FOR PARTICULARS. 


If you can afford to risk a few ee Sa elasmeaembemedessoarenercs 
pounds, with no further liability, we will W. ADRESS, DI FU DTicscneonrennnseeeryabtinncercnaernenmcmnamiotare 
send you a list of between 12,000 and sepia afi ermine esc 
15,000 cheques which we have paid to our | issu wets earns en ‘ 


clients as a result of following our advice. 


. ‘ lp ue tide moe sae Sh bes egal PL Nae Pee ep Ne WL 
ENE NIUE OG es ek gies eat De ai Ln ie Ore ai I" 
oR: . ; ; ’ ae 
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T want to draw your particular attention to the illus- 
trated article on paze 375, telling how 
Something a tube-railway is built. As everybody 

To J.ook knows, travelling by tube has made o 
Forward To. vast change for the better for the mil- 
lions who have to get about quickly 
from onc point to another in London; and now that we 
ae to have still another tube-railway—that from Crystal 
2alace to Victoria—Sir James Szlumper, one of tho 
most famous living constructors of railways, has kindly 
written this article explaining to P. IV. rcadors just Low 
these wonderful tunnels are made. 

Next week is famous, firstly, in that it marks tho 
birthday of His Majesty the King, although this is 
officially celebrated in May; and, secondly, becauso it 
will see the ncw Lord Mayor’s procession in London. In 
view of this wo have obtained a splendid article from Sir 
John Kaill, the new Lord Mayor, on the subject of 
“Why I’m Proud to be Lord Mayor.” Tien, again, 
November 8th will see the boxing contost between Jimmy 
Welsh and Johnny Summers for the Light-Weight Cham- 
pionship of Kngland. In this connection Mr. Eugen 
Corri, the well-known referee, who judges at nearly all 
the Liggest contests, writes on the subject of “ Fights I 
Have Refereed.” Both these articles will appear in our 
next issue. 

And, lastly. Guy Fawkes’ Day, occurring within the 
next few days, also, there will be two exceedingly interest- 
ing articles on the subjects of how big rockets are made 
and on some of the largest bonfires that have ever beon 
lighted. Altogether it ought to be an exccllent number. 


Here is a Ictter which I am glad to publish as it 
may express the feclings of other 
Philosophy readers who are similarly situated to 
Required. my correspondent who calls himsolf 
Grizztes. He writes: “I wonder 
whether you can say anything that will make me take 
a more pleasant viow of my circumstances. I am lame; 
have been so ever since I was a child. This affliction, 
always an annoyance, makes my life miserable now that 
I am a man. I see others going off to vee or to watch 
football, or going for a walk, or to take part in some 
outdoomexercise, happy and joyous, while I sit at home, 
because walking is a trouble to me. It makes my life 
wretched ; I am always thinking about it. Here am I, 
strong and healthy, yet debarred from making full use of 
my health and strength.”—— 

My dear fellow, you have allowed your affliction to sour 
you and limit your view of things. I grant that it is a great 
drawback, but you must endeavour to look at it philo- 
sophically. 

Un all circumstances, the wisest course is to 
make the best of things$ you cannot alter your physical 
condition by getting angry and reviling, then why not 
accept the inevitable and make up your mind to get all 
the happiness possible? By your present conduct you 
are losing a great deal, just because you cannot get more. 
This is surely foolish. Prido has a lot to do with it; 
you don’t like to appear infirm ; but many a man whose 
quick walk you envy is bag 3 from ill-hcalth—or some 
other drawback—that he would probably be very willing 
to exchange for yours. 


T. W., of Horley, sends me a most extraordinary story. 
He declares that he has heard it from 


A Very several 1 i i 
people at various times, and 
oyanee wants to know if I think there is any 
oo truth in it. Here is the story: “A 


man was haymaking in a field in the county of Gloucester. 
He was a man accustomed to use bad words, and owing to 
the weather being bad, he did soon this occasion. During 
the storm ho was struck by lightning and ho was fixed to 
the ground, holding the rake he was using at the time, and 
he stood in this position without either eating, drinking, 
or seeping ian unable to move for nearly a year, and he 
is said to be alive to this day and loses no ficsh. All sorts 
of means were tried to move him and failed. On one 
occasion eight horses were fastened to him by chains, 
and that also failed. A shed was erected over him to 
keep off the elements of the weather. His mother used 
to go and sit with him every day, while he was in this 
position. 

About a year after, while another bad storm 
was on, he was able to be moved, and is now at his own 
home lying in bed, still not eating or drinking, and unable 
to speak, and his people are only too pleased for visitors 
to come and see him. Some people living here have 
friends living close to this place who say they have seen 
him, but are unable to obtain the picture postcards of 
him in the field. I cannot tell you the name of the placo ; 


Note.—A peneKnife will be aw: 


all I know it’s in Gloucestershire. It {s said to have 
happened about four or five years ago.”—— 

T teve no hesitation in saying, T. W., that I think 
it’s either a case of somebody drawing the long bow for 
your especial benefit, and that consequently there's no truth 
in the story at all—or that it’sa striking example of how 
far the art of exaggeration will go. Perhaps a man was 
struck by lightning, and perhaps he was so charged with 


electricity that for an hour or so no one could go near 
him to move him; perhaps he subsequently got over it, 
and perhaps that’s all thoro is in it. But we havo many 


thousands of readers in Gloucestershire. Can any of them 
throw any light upon the story and its origin ? 


Waar a pity it is that we can’t all pack up our trunks 
and go to live in the Scilly Isles, Hear 
Where the’ what E. C. of thoso favoured islands 
Sun says: “‘ Your article, ‘ Brown October,’ 
Has Becn. makes mo feel as if I am living in a 
country hundreds of miles from 
England’s shores. ‘A wet summer is usually followed by 
a dry October,’ your article says. A wet summer! And 
yet only so far from you as these islands are, the weather 
for seven months has been scorching sunshine, with 
scarcely a drop of rain the whole time. Farmers have 
found it necessary to attack evergreens to obtain something 
fresh for their cattle to eat. The soil has dried down over 
twelvo inches deep. A fish pond on the Governor’s estate 
in Tresco Island dried up this year for the first time for 
forty-three years. People who have to rely on rain water 
for drinking purposcs, as we do, for instance, have been 
pid ta by water carts from spring wells for about six 
wee ks,”?—— 
And here—but why recite our woes. Walking through 
a Buckingham lane, only a few days ago, I came across a 
very extensive field of oats, cut, and standing in long, even 
lines of shocks. But it was all quite useless. The exposed 
ears at the top had been cleared by the birds, and those 
ears in the centre of the shock had put forth green shoots 
six inches long. Fortunate Islands of Scilly ! 


. 


Just a LassrE From Lincasnme writes: “ We haven’t 
seen your famous motto lately, Mr. 


Wanted— Editor, which read ‘If you see it in 
4. ss nde P.W. it’s so.’ I’m sure the reason 
otto. 


cannot be that it isn’t so nowadays. 
This used to be quite a household 
expression in our home, and when I made use of the 
motto a day or two ago, my brother said: ‘I wonder 
why the Editor has dropped it. So I thought I would 
write and ask you.”—— 

No, LanoasHirE Lasstg, if you see it in P.W. it still 78 
so, but, you know, more recent publications have taken 
to using this motto, and when f put it at the foot‘ of 
the pages a few weeks back, some of my readers actually 
thought I was copying the new publications in question. 
It isn’t much pond a pans having a motto unless it 
can keep it to itself, and while we remember that imitation 
is the most genuine compliment that we can receive, 
still there is no distinction if every paper says: “‘ If you 
see it in So-and-So it’s 80." So I think I must try to got 
@ new motto, and I’m going to ask all P. W. readers to hel 
me. To the reader who sends along the best motto I will 
award the sum of one guinea. Mottoes should be crisp, 
easy to remember, not too long, and should flow with a 
swing just as our original and much-copicd motto did. 
Send them in on the k of postcards addressed to the 
Editor, Pearson's Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C., marked Motto in the top left-hand corner, and they 
should arrive not later than Tuesday, November 9th. 
The motto selected, if good enough, will be used in future. 


W. H., of Kirkcaldy, hata ae. About a gen ago I was 
cycling through a mely of 

Never Heard Rinrows when, willwoce any Bei Boy 
= ~heeigg @ perfect deluge of rain came down. 
P i To mako matters worse, I picked up 

a nail. After walking about two miles I came up to an 
isolated country cottage and asked to be allowed to repair 
the puncture under shelter. Very gruffly indeed the man 
asked me to come in. After mending the damaged tube 
I started to speak to tho old woman of the house. Inci- 
dentally, we got talking about the wonderful inventions 
of our day. Judge my surprise when the old lady told 
me she had never heard a gramophone or seen a cinema- 
tograph, the reason being that she had been unable to 
leave the house for over twenty years, owing to the fact 
that she had completely lost the use of her legs, When 
I got home I told my folks about my afternoon’s experience. 


Then mother said: ‘ Why not give the poor old creature 
a treat by presenting her with the Pearson’s Weekly 
gramophone I had won nine or ten years ago.’ The 


following Saturday I agit the gramophone on my 
machine along with a few records (Scotch songs and a 
few of Harry Laudor’s), and set out. Arriving at the 
cottage I immediately set the musio going. The old 
ae face wasastudy. And so, P.W., you will be pleased 
to know that one of your gramophones is still delighting 
the heart of an old woman who had up to my visit never 
heard one in her life.” 

Splendid, W. H. I have much pleasure in conferring 
upon you the most noble Order of the Pen-knife, 


© same as a child, 


we drank up and continued our walk. I had heard this 
tale before, and, to tell you the truth, I believed part of 
it to be true. My friend thinks the landlord was ‘Tiaving 


a bit on us." 
us ? ’—— 

As a matter-of-fact, Prorzssor, the landlord this time 
was probably telling the truth. The dodge of feeding a 
marrow is an old one, and has been explained in gardening 
articles in P.W. before now. When young, the marrow 
has a piece of worsted inserted into te stalk, the other 
end gf the worsted is then pa into a bottle full of sweet 
water, and the water is siphoned out ef the bottle down 
the wool, and so into the marrow, and feeds it. The vege. 
table has been known to grow to an incredible size by this 
simple treatment, 


Can you answer this question to satisty 


A WEE< or so back, I published a letter from a Colonial 
reader who claimed never to have 
The Great pressed his ruby lips upon fair maiden's 
Unkissed. cheek, As he was s& grown man | 
thought it something of a record, but 
apparently I was wrong, for quite a number of modest 
men have pecped out of their shells to tell me that 
they, too, have refrained. Here is one of tho letters; 
it comes from Onz WsosE Time 1s Comino :—‘! 
am turned twenty-nine years old and I have never 
yet kissed a girl who was over fourteen years old. | 
only remember giving five or six kisses in the last twenty 
yu, and they were all to children, This is not because 
don’t believe in kissing—I do, but I also believe that 
when a man kisses a girl he should mean it to imply that 
he has a very great regard for her. I look upon a kias as 
almost a sacred thing, in fact. I am still hoping for the 
time to come when I shall be able to do as much kissing 
as I want, but it will not be spread out on an indefinite 
number of girls ; no, I shall reserve it for one.””—— 
A very noble sentiment, too, Ons Wuosg, etc., and 
I frust the young lady who eventually has the honywr 
will duly appreciate your maiden efforts in this dircction. 
Don’t leave it too long, however, for I believe the musclcs 
of the lips got sort of set if allowed to remain in a kissless 
rut too long. What would you have done if you had 
returned to America after ing the North Pole. Dr. 
Cook has already received somet like 500,000 kisses 
from lady admirers ! ‘ 


J. N. writes to say that he takes exception to a statement 


which appeared in a recent issue of 
Are Youa  P.W., to the effect that a town which 
Citizen ? contained a cathedral was a city. 


is not a city, for the simple reason that it is not incor- 
porated. What I desire to know is whether there are 
cities which do not possess a cathedral, and, if so, why they 
are called cities.”.—— 

There is po legal definition of the term city, J. N. 
The nearest approach to accuracy one can get is to say 
that it is applied to a town which is incorporated and 
which either is or has been the seat of a bishop. The 
term is loosely used, however, and if I were to build two 
or three red-brick villas, with bathing-machines in front 
of them, on some lonely pe of the coast, I don’t thick 
anyone could raise an objection if I chose to style it s 
city. Take the case of the Garden City as an example. 
In some ks of the United States a town must have 
10,000 inhabitants before it takes the fhore dignified 
title, but in others the name is used far more recklessly 
thanin England. In the wildest and woolliest parts of the 
West, for instance, you will often find a wooden drinking 
shanty surrounded by two or three log huts proudiy 
styling iteelf by some such fancy name as Roosevelt 
City. And no one is a penny the worse, 
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The Wonders 
of Flying. 
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about the new science of 
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THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 
An Up-to-date Version. By Victor Bridges. 


Under the spreading chestnut tree 
The village blacksmith lies, 

Upon THE NOVEL MAGAZINE 
He's fixed his eager eyes; 

And as people say, he would not care 
If snow fell from the skies. 
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You can hear his hammer play, graphs of all types of aeroplanes 
But towards the first of every month, in flight—a splendid article 
He takes a holiday. covering all these points appears 
It is the date THE NOVEL MAG. in the 


Is published, people say. 


The farmers bringing steeds to shoe 
Knock at the tight shut door, 
Till someone says: “It ain't no good, 
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romance by Eden Phillpotts. 
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Every Competitor in Picture Couplets should 
enter the new competition entitled Rhy melets, which 
is announced in this week's Home Nores. All you 
have to do is to select two words from certain pages 
of the current number of Home Nores and add two 
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other words, so as to make a “little rhyme.” 
For example, suppose you choose the words “ Moved 
Away,” the addition of the words “Quarter Day” 
would make the Rhymelet: “ Moved Away, Quarter 
Day.” This week the guarantee is made that the 
prize money shall not be less than £25. 
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125 Eton Road, Ilford. 

Dear Srrs—As a winner of a large number of prizes I have 
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as the finest production of its kind. To the ercat majority of 

competitors, it caunot fail to be of great value, as a good idea 

often fails through want of an apt rhyminy word that gives it 

aliterary finish Not only that, but words often suggest ideas, 
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Wishing you every sucerss, Yours faithfully, 
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little book . . . . should be invaluable to competitors—in fact, it 
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you winning Iines—no one can guarantee that—but it makes the 
composition of excellent last lines quite easy. 
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We pay any number of clatms in respect of 
each accident—not the first claim only. 
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This Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 
£2,000 each—not for one only. £2,000 specially guaranteed by 
THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION, 
LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, 1.C., to whom notices 
of claim, under the following conditions, must be sent within seven 
days to the above address. : 

will be paid by the above Corporation to the legal 

represcntative of any person killed by an acci- 
£2,000 dent in Great Britain or Ireiand to the passenger 

train in which the deceased was travelling as a 
passenger (including post-office servants in railway sorting v:ns), 
and who, at the time of such accident, had in his, or ber, possession, 
the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, 
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space provided at the foot. This paper may be left at his, or ber, 
place of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 
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